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her grave, 
monitor type built during the World War, 


HE TORPEDOED LUSITANIA is the symbol, to 
the popular mind, of the submarine’s war-time terror. 

, And the fact that in time of peace the undersea boat is 
so often a death-trap for its crew makes many gravely question 
whether it ought not to be abandoned. The loss of the American 
S-51 off the New England coast in September, and of the British 
M-1 in the English Channel seven weeks later, are only the latest 
of a series of post-war submarine disasters that have afflicted 
the navies of the United States, Great Britain, and Japan. The 
tragic and mysterious sinking of the giant submersible monitor 
M-1, with its entire crew of sixty-nine officers and men, has 
aroused vigorous popular agitation in England for the complete 
abolition of the submarine. 

In America the prevailing sentiment toward such a proposal 
seems to be one of sympathy tempered with doubt as to its 
feasibility. In Japan the Minister of the Navy calls it ‘‘good 
in principle,’ but fears that it is not practicable. In France, 
where the submarine is regarded as a very necessary weapon of 
defense, the idea finds scant favor. But everywhere, even in 
England itself, it is recognized that Great Britain, an island 
nation, whose very existence depends upon keeping open the 
ocean lanes of her commerce, stands to gain more strategically 
by the abolition of the commerce-destroying submarine than does 
any other Power. 

While England was still shaken by the news of the M-1 
tragedy, Lady Astor, American-born member of the British 
Parliament, told an audience of women in Plymouth that she 
was ready to ‘go around the world and try to rouse the women” 
to work for the abolition of the submarine. Interviewed after 


During maneuvers off the Devon coast on November 12 this British submersible, the \f-1, dived and never came up. 


in more than 200 feet of water, her crew of sixty-nine officers and men. 


each carrying a twelve-inch gun like those mounted by dreadnoughts. 


THE GIANT UNDERSEA MONITOR WHOSE SINKING MAY MEAN THE DOOM OF THE SUBMARINE AMONG THE NATIONS 


She carried with her to 
She was one of three British submarines of the same 


SHOULD THE SUBMARINE BE OUTLAWED? 


her speech she said: ‘‘I would go around the world five times 
over if I thought I could do anything to persuade the nations 
of the world to abandon submarines and poison gas.” On 
Perey G. MacKinnon, Lloyd's, 
issued a public statement calling for the abolition of sub- 
which he declared 
security afforded by the Locarno compact. 
indorsed in statements to the press by Lord Robert Ceeil, fore- 
most British proponent of the League of Nations; 
Commander Kenworthy, who is a member of Parliament; Ad- 
miral Ker, and Lord Parmoor, formerly a British delegate to 
the League, who said: ‘“‘If the growth of the spirit of good-will 
is to be a sequel to Locarno, now is the time when the abolition 
of such a deadly instrument of destruction should be consid- 


the same day chairman of 


marines, is now possible because of the 


The proposal was 


Lieutenant- 


ered.’’ To quote the chairman of Lloyd’s at some length; 

““The cables which reach Lloyd’s every hour of the day and 
night remind us that the unescapable sea perils are formidable 
enough, but here we have an ingenious contrivance by which 
nations seek mutual destruction in the time of war, but which 
deals out death in the time of peace. 

‘“All the great maritime nations have suffered heart-breaking 
losses by this deadly machine, which treacherously destroys 
those in charge, and it is feared inflicts slow torture as well as 
death. At this epoch, when the Locarno pact seems to offer a 
chance of European security, would it not be opportune to revive 
the proposal made at the Washington Conference for the abolition 
of this deadly instrument of destruction? It is unusual for busi- 
ness men to obtrude advice in matters of high policy, but it is 
felt that this is an occasion when an institution whose work for 
centuries has related to the sea, and which has frequently raised 
funds to mitigate disaster, might now make its voice heard in an 
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appeal to stop the use of a war-machine which brings about 
war disasters in peace. ; 
“We were successful in limiting the building of battle-ships at 
Washington, and there seems no reason why we should not be 
equally successful—given the good-will of all nations—concerning 


sibmarines.”’ 
Prime Minister Baldwin, in reply to questions by several mem- 
bers in the House of Commons, stated that the views of the Brit- 
a § ; 
ish Government in regard to the abolition of submarines “were 
clearly defined at the Washington Conference, and nothing has 


“THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS” 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


(Reprinted from THe LITERARY DicEstT of March 10, 1917) 


occurred since to alter them.” In December, 1921, at Wash- 
ington, the British position was stated as follows: 


“The British Empire delegation desires formally to place on 
record this opinion: that the use of submarines . . . leads in- 
evitably to acts which are inconsistent with the laws of war and 
the dictates of humanity, and the delegation desires that united 
action should be taken by all nations to forbid their maintenance, 
construction or employment.” 


The London Sketch says that the Government has decided to 
make a big cut in its submarine building program ‘‘because, 
owing to the development of detection appliances, submarines 
are not likely to be of great use in future warfare.’”’ And in 
a London dispatch to the Chicago Daily News we read: 


“Inquiries at the Admiralty reveal that the British policy 
which advocated complete abolition of submarines by all nations 
at the Washington Conference now has been definitely reaffirmed. 

“The Admiralty intimates the hope that some international 
action to this end is practicable at the present time despite the 
failure of the British argument at Washington. 

“The Admiralty points out that any international agreement 
outlawing submarines presented almost insuperable difficulties on 
account of the avowed opposition of France, and possible opposi- 
tion of the United States, but it is understood that if any nation 
starts the ball rolling the British will go the limit reiterating the 
principles announced by Lord Balfour at Washington.” 


Other London dispatches inform us that public opinion is 
putting increasing pressure upon Prime Minister Baldwin to 


initiate an international conference to consider the abolition of 
the submarine as a war weapon. Another suggestion heard in 
England, we are told, is that such a conference should be called 
by President Coolidge to continue the work on naval disarma- 
ment begun in 1921. That British opinion is not ignorant of the 
obstacles that lie in the path of her program is indicated by 
the following London dispatch to the New York Times: 


. 


“Tt is believed here to some extent that submarines must 
always be more popular in countries having weaker navies 
than they are in Britain. Other countries regard submarines as 
an important part of their defense against British naval pre- 
dominance. They hinder the blockades she wishes to institute, 
and imperil her overseas supplies.”’ 


The arguments in the appeal of Chairman MacKinnon of 
Lloyd's strike the London Evening Standard as showing “the 
amazing incapacity of Englishmen to see themselves or their 
motives as all the rest of the world sees them.’’ And it adds: 


“Of course the demolition of the submarine would be as tre- 
mendous a benefit to a self-supporting Island Power as the 
abolition of the right of naval blockade would be to a Conti- 
nental Power. But does any one imagine that we would be moved 
by an appeal from Germany to give up that right—because of 
the sufferings of children? Never will the Continental Powers 
veto the only weapon with which they can hope to strike us at 
home, because accidents happen in its use.” 


In the London Daily Herald, a Labor paper, we read: 


“Tf the proposal to abolish the submarine is prest in Parliament, 
we may get another disarmament conference. Then Britain 
will have to be prepared to give up also the blockade and reduce 
her cruiser strength. Should we refuse to do this, Germany 
and France will say, ‘Hypocrites as usual! You want to get rid 
of submarines because they are our only effective weapon against 
you. They are the only obstacles to your complete command 
of the seas. Wesee through your device. No, thank you.’ 

‘‘Submarine warfare is no more dreadful or horrifying than 
other modes of fighting. It is even more humane than most, for 
it brings death quickly, which is infinitely less painful either to 
act or contemplate than death by slow starvation due to a 
blockade.” 


In America, we learn from a Consolidated Press dispatch by 
David Lawrence, ‘‘naval opinion does not favor any movement 
to abolish the use of this weapon of warfare, and President Coo- 
lidge is thoroughly in sympathy with the Navy view-point.”’ 
But “‘this is not saying,’’ explains Mr. Lawrence, ‘‘that the 
American Government would stand out for the use of the sub- 
marine if all other civilized nations should agree to discard the 
weapon.’ And in a Washington dispatch to the New York 
World we read: 


“President Coolidge is willing to be convinced that the 
American policy regarding submarines should be revised, but at 
present he stands on the Washington Arms Conference proposal 
for limitation, but not abolition. 

“Hope that the building of submarines might be restricted 
has been responsible in no small way for the President’s desire 
to call another arms conference. His plan, it is generally under- 
stood, has been to resubmit something similar to the Hughes 


proposal for applying the 5—5—=3 ratio to undersea eraft and 
other naval units.”’ 


In Congress, it seems, the British outery against the sub- 
marine finds echoes in influontial quarters. Thus Senators 
Borah of Idaho and Swanson of Virginia, ranking Republican 
and Democratic members of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, have indorsed the war on submarines, as has Representa- 
tive Fred A. Britten, ranking Republican on the House Naval 
Affairs Committee. Says Senator Borah: 


= IL pia in hearty sympathy with the suggestion of those who 
seemed disposed to start this world-wide campaign. I would like 
to help the cause. 

“But, of course, the campaign must have a wider scope than 
that. So long as war is recognized as a legitimate method of 
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settling international controversies, some kind of cruel and 

brutal weapon will have to be used and, when the war is on, its 

most destructive weapon will be the first chosen. 

“Let us make the attack, therefore, upon the institution of 

_ war itself as an institution, and outlaw it by a common agree- 
‘ment among the nations of the earth. Let there be an agreement 

i among the civilized nations that war is itself a crime.” 


— Sl 


. “T am in favor of the abolition of the submarine, if the nations 
of the world can be brought into agreement on the subject,” says 
Senator Swanson. And Mr. Britten is quoted as saying: 


“The most important element in the limitation or abolition 
of submarine construction, from the American view-point, is 
whether submarines are more valuable to our national defense 
than they are to other nations, and I have considerable doubt as 
to the fighting value of submarines with a potential enemy ter- 
ritory from 2,500 to 6,000 miles away. 

, “The United States has eighty-three, England forty-eight, and 
Japan thirty-nine submarines in active commission to-day, a 
total of 176, not one of which could eross the Pacific Ocean in 
peace time, and not ten of which could successfully cross the 
Atlantic and at the end of the trip be prepared for military service. 

“When one considers the tremendous cost of construction and 
maintenance of submarines and then weighs in the balance the 
uncertain value of those outlaws of war, he wonders why the 
nations have not long since agreed to abolish them. 

“In the last twenty years (the life of an average ship of war) 
we have spent on submarine construction $171,514,245, with an 
additional $4,000,000 for the establishment of bases. 

“Last year we spent $5,500,000 on submarine construction, 
and this year we are spending something over $8,000,000 in the 
same direction. 

“Our latest fieet submarines cost $5,000,000 each, while the 
smaller type cost $2,250,000. 

“The annual payroll of officers and men attached ‘to sub- 
marines and submarine bases is more than $4,000,000 a year. | 

“Five of our submarines have been lost by accident, and car- 
ried to their destruction twelve officers and eighty-six men, 
while the loss of torpedoes from submarine target practise in the 
year 1923 alone cost the national Treasury $400,000. 

“The cost of one fleet submarine would pay for 150 observa- 
tion and fighting airplanes.” 


Turning to the American press, we find few expressions of 
‘affection for the submarine. But while denouncing it as ‘‘an 
inhuman monster of the deep,”’ the Buffalo Evening Post admits 
that ‘‘it is a good deal easier to condemn the submarine than to 
abolish it.’’ Nevertheless ‘‘it has got to go,’’ insists the New 
York Sun, which characterizes it as a ‘“‘sea viper” and an ‘‘as- 
 sassin,’’ and declares that ‘‘Hngland in her stand for the total 
elimination of the submarine from the waters of the world is 
right, splendidly right.” ‘‘The United States should stand 
shoulder to shoulder with Great Britain in this new move for 
armament reduction,’ urges the Brooklyn Hagle. ‘‘Put to a 
popular vote, the submarine undoubtedly would have to go,” 
thinks the Manchester Union, which adds: ‘‘Like poison gas, 
it has scant favor with the civilian public anywhere.” The 
submarine ‘‘came out of the war with no reputation except that 
of a commerce destroyer,’ remarks the Philadelphia Record; 
and we are reminded that, unlike the airplane, it has developed 
no peace-time usefulness whatever. ‘‘In a measure almost 
unique, the submarine is an instrument of war, and nothing 
else,’ says the Springfield Republican. Then let us get rid of 
it by abolishing war itself, say many papers, echoing Senator 
- Borah’s plea. Thus in the Boston Globe we read: 


“Outlawing this or that instrument of war-making has its 
appeal to the imagination. No doubt if the outlawing were 
genuine and were carried out honestly, it might mean the elimina- 
tion of some of the horrors of that particular brand of insanity 
which war most certainly is. But something more is needed to 
achieve even that end than campaigns. It will be recalled, for 
- instance, that steps were taken this past summer at Geneva to 
outlaw poison gas from war. Yet every single one of the signa- 
tories of the agreement is busy to-day experimenting to find 
more hideous and efficient poison gas for use in warfare. 
“The trouble here is plain. Gas, submarines, flame-throwers, 
and atrocity stories are not causes. They areresults. The cause 


if 


is the thing to probe out and destroy; not the result. And the 


cause, here, is war itself.’ 


“The ease against the submarine has long been complete,’ 
declares the New York World, which goes on to say: 


“The one argument made for their retention is that the sub- 
marine is a defensive weapon valuable to nations which, like 
France and Italy, can not build capital ships to protect their 
coasts. That argument France used at the Washington Confer- 
ence to block Mr. Hughes’s proposal of drastic action against the 
submarine. Yet itis an argument that fails to hold water. The 


HUMANITY TORPEDOED 


GrRMAN COMMANDER: ‘‘Seems to be a neutral—Send him down.” 


—Land and Water (London). 
(Reprinted from THE LITERARY DIGEST of May 12, 1917) 


World War showed that the submarine makes a poor defensive 
weapon. 

‘“France’s opposition to Mr. Hughes’s plan in 1921 was 
motivated by expediency rather than principle. Considering 
France’s new safety in Europe and her recent relations with 
Britain, there is hope that a second attempt might succeed.” 


But in a later editorial The World points out that “if the Brit- 
ish are in earnest about the abolition of the submarine, they will 
have to prepare to surrender their power to blockade the Con- 
tinental Powers.” Bringing the United States into the discus- 
sion, it continues: 


“The United States is in no position to dispute the view of the 
Continental Powers. The United States is much less at the 
merey of British sea-power than they are. It is economically 
much more self-sufficient. Yet we insisted upon and obtained 
naval equality with Great Britain. We can not now turn around 
and deny to France and Italy a sense of security that is com- 
parable to ours. 

‘Tf the submarine is to be abotished, Britain and America will 
have to offer the Continental Powers an equivalent security 
against blockade. If they surrender the submarine, & weapon 
which can be used to blockade Britain, then Britain will have 
to surrender weapons which can blockade Europe.” 


P. & A. photograph 
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“THE AGREEMENT REACHED WILL STRENGTHEN THE BONDS OF FRIENDSHIP” 


Between Italy and the United States, cabled Italy’s Premier at the conclusion of the agreement to fund the Italian war debt to this country. 


The Italian Debt Commission, which began negotiations with our own early this month, isshown above. 


From left to right they are: Dino 


Grandi, Under-Secretary of State; Alberto Pirelli; Count Giuseppe Volpi, Finance Minister and Chairman; Count Lelio Bonin Longare, formerly 
Italian Ambassador to France, and Mario Alberti. 


ITALY TO PAY WHAT SHE CAN 


F THERE ARE ANY EUROPEANS LEFT who would 
like to paint Uncle Sam in the réle of Shylock, remarks the 
Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph, they will be disappointed 

at the news of the agreement concluded at Washington on No- 
vember 14 for the payment of Italy’s war debt to the United 
States. ‘‘Short of throwing off all interest or canceling the 
principal as well, the agreement gives Italy about all that a 
debtor willing to pay would expect to receive from a considerate 
creditor,’ agrees the Chicago Tribune, while the Baltimore Sun 
hails the debt-funding agreement as ‘‘another milestone along 
the road to international economic stability.” 

Under the terms agreed to by the two debt-funding commis- 
sions, which their respective Governments must ratify before 
they become effective, Italy is to pay a total of $2,407,000,000 
over a period of sixty-two years in liquidation of an original 
indebtedness of approximately $1,648,000,000. A virtual 
moratorium is granted for the first five years, during which Italy 
will pay $5,000,000 a year. From the fifth to the fifty-fifth year, 
the interest rate rises from one-eighth of one per cent. to 1 per 
eent., and the annual payments from $14,000,000 to $67,000,000. 
From the fifty-fifth to the sixty-second year, inclusive, the interest 
rate will be 2 per cent., and the total payments from $73,000,000 
to $80,000,000. The settlement agreed upon was that proposed 
by the American debt commission, of which Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon is chairman, and represented the unanimous 
view of the commission after eleven days of negotiations with 
Count Volpi and the Italian group, and a thorough examination 
of Htaly’s capacity to pay. Both President Coolidge, who signed 
the agreement, and Premier Mussolini of Italy, have announced 
that they are entirely satisfied with the settlement. 

Three questions now arise: Will Congress ratify this agree- 
ment? What will be the feelings of other nations with whom we 
have been much less lenient? What will be the effect upon the 
settlement of the French war debt? Washington observers agree 
that Congress will ratify the Italian, Belgian, and other debt 
agreements signed since the last session, on the theory that half 
a loaf is better than no bread. London correspondents of New 
York newspapers assure us that Great Britain will offer no ob- 
jection to the low interest rate accorded Italy, our third largest 
debtor, because the easier our terms, the more promising are 
Great Britain’s chances of receiving a part of the money due her 


from Italy. As for the French attitude, Edwin L. James, Paris 
correspondent of the New York Times, says the success of Italy 
in obtaining more favorable terms will no doubt tempt the French 
Government to make new offers soon. In a Washington dis- 
patch to the New York Times, we learn that— 


“‘Debt agreements have now been entered upon with the follow- 
ing: Great Britain, Hungary, Lithuania, Poland, Finland, Latvia, 
Esthonia, Czecho-Slovakia, Belgium and Italy. The first five 
have been approved by Congress; the others will be placed before 
Congress at the next session. A delegation from Roumania is now 
in Washington, and it is expected to reach an agreement with 
that country during the coming week. Then there will be left 
France, Greece, Jugo-Slavia, Armenia; Russia, from which 
nothing is expected, at least for many years, and Liberia and 
Nicaragua, which owe but small. sums.” ; 


According to the Baltimore Sun’s Washington correspondent: 


“The Italian debt, which was carried on the books of the 
Treasury as totaling $2,138,000,000, consisting of $1,648,000,000 
of principal and $490,000,000 of unpaid interest acerued at 5 
per cent., was transformed into an obligation totaling $2,407,- 
000,000 in this fashion: Accrued interest was figured at 414 per 
cent. to December 15, 1922, the date of the British settlement, 
and the rate used for the similar purpose in that arrangement, 
and then was figured at 3 per cent. to June 15, 1925, as was the 
case in the Belgian post-armistice settlement. This figured out 
at about $394,000,000, and, added to the original principal of 
$1,648,000,000, gave a total of $2,042,000,000.” 


““The American people will lose heavily on the debt settle- 
ment with Italy, but it is a wise settlement for all that,’’ declares 
the Springfield Republican, and this conclusion is also reached 
by the large majority of representative American newspapers. 
Three well-known Washington correspondents—David Lawrence, 
of the Consolidated Press Association; Clinton W. Gilbert, of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger; and W. W. Jermane, of the 
Seattle Times, agree that there was no alternative but to grant 
Italy what amounts to a 75 per cent. cancellation of the principal 
and interest charges combined over a period of 62 years. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Lawrence: 


“Pressure from New York bankers who want to lend about 
$160,000,000 to Italy influenced the settlement. . They 
argued that if money could be advanced to Italy, she could be 
put on her feet so that the American Government could get 
something on the debt. Otherwise they predicted chaos and 
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non-payment. Incidentally, they didn’t want to see the Italian 
Government loaded up with such heavy annual payments to the 
American Government as to make it difficult, if not impossible, 
for Italy to pay interest on private loans.” 


The great advantage to Italy in having the debt funded, 
notes the Philadelphia Inquirer, is in the stabilizing of her 
currency. ‘‘French finance has collapsed, we are told by the 
Brooklyn Eagle, ‘‘because debt settlement failed. Italian 
finances will improve because it succeeded.’’ There are many 
who believe the Italian Debt Commission succeeded only too 
well. Mr. Jermane, for example, in his Washington correspon- 
dence to the Seattle Times, says: 


“What we had expected to do in all these debt settlements 
was to cover the principal, with interest at the rate of 414 per 
cent.—the rate of the Liberty Bonds that made the war loans 
possible. In the case of Italy, the rate is less than one per cent., 
taking the whole period over which payments have been extended. 

‘Under the terms of the settlement just made, Italy will pay 
us 2416 per cent. of what her payments would be at the regular 
interest rate. Belgium is to pay us 45 per cent., and Great Britain 
76 per cent. The bargain with Italy, however, is a much harder 
one, from her standpoint, than those made with Belgium and 
Great Britain, and the one we offered France. The maximum 
sum Italy can expect from German reparations is $40,000,000 
a year, as compared with $350,000,000 to be paid France. 
France has a favorable trade balance; Italy’s is unfavorable. 
France is amply supplied with coal and iron; she is able to grow 
her entire food supply. Italy has no coal or iron, and must 
import much of her food supply. Italy has no natural resources 
save water-power, and that is only slightly developed. France, 
with a smaller population than Italy, has as much potential 
water-power. France has large foreign investments; Italy has 
none. Every dollar Italy pays on our debt must be borrowed, 
either specifically for debt payments, or to sustain the lira in 
the face of cash transfers to us. Financiers predict that, for ten 
years at least, everything Italy pays under the agreement of 
last Thursday will be supplied by American loans.”’ 
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A COMPARISON WITH EUROPEAN COUN TRIES 


“reveals the fact that 
ear as the 


Says an article in the New York Times, 

Americans pay over three times as much in taxes per 

Italians, over twice as much as the Belgians, and half again as much 
as the French.’ 


-Union, Chicago Daily News, 


OUT OF THE MUD 


—Knott in the Dallas News. 


For these and other reasons, such papers as the Washington 
Star, Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, New York Herald Tribune, 
Providence Journal, Minneapolis Tribune, New York World, and 
Washington Post hail the debt-funding agreement with Italy as a 
fair and just settlement that will help to promote the prosperity of 
our debtors, and hence the prosperity of the world, including our- 
selves. This, it might be added, is the opinion of scores of other 
dailies, including The American Banker (New York), Manchester 
Philadelphia Record, Columbus 
Ohio State Journal, Troy Record, New York Sun, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Boston Globe, and Springfield Republican. 

On the other hand, the St. Louis Star, for example, objects to 
the agreement because it places too large a burden upon the , 
American taxpayer, who will have to make up the difference 
between one-eighth of 1 per cent. interest and the rates paid on 
Liberty Bonds; because the Administration had the Italian voto 
in mind in making the settlement, together with the effect upon 
the 1926 elections, and finally, because of Wall Street’s desire to 
fund the debt so that bankers might loan Italy $160,000,000 at 
rates as high as 7 per cent. These points are also raised in 
editorials in the St. Paul Proneer Press, Pittsburgh Sun, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, New Haven Register, Atlanta Constitution, 
and Hartford Times. All of these papers admit, however, that 
“we can not get blood out of a turnip,” and that, while the 
settlement is disappointing, it is the best that can be done, and 
ought to be ratified by Congress. The Milwaukee 
e exacting when it says: 


Journal, 


however, is more 


‘What has come over these shrewd Yankees at Washington? 
There was no hurry about arriving at agreements for the settle- 
ment of these debts. If we are to accept a fraction of their value, 
we might as well have let them alone until the world had better 
readjusted itself. But the settlements are hurri< xd along, with 
the result that the American taxpayer takes on his own shoul- 
ders a larger part of the cost of the war. 

“Thinking people will ask why we exact the full debt from one, 
are rigorous with another, and then turn around and deal lib- 
erally with a third nation. The answer appears to be that we 
want to fund the debts to the Governmen* so that private loans 
can be made, and the Administration believes that, 
political considerations, it can get the sanction of Congress for 
these discriminatory bargais.”’ 
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THE PLEA FOR EASY TERMS FOR FRANCE 


HE OPENING GUN of a campaign to bring about 

a definite and ‘‘reasonable”’ settlement of the French 

war debt is discerned by more than one Washington 
newspaper correspondent in the recent letter of Charles Piez, 
president of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, to Senator 
Borah, chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Mr. Piez, who was general manager of the Government’s Hmer- 
gency Fleet Corporation during the war, addressing Mr. Borah 
as “‘the outstanding figure in the Senate,’’ counsels moderation 
and leniency in dealing with our debtors abroad, on the theory 
that sound business policy requires us to take into account their 
ability to pay. Mr. Borah, in reply, maintains that France 
could discharge her obligations to this country if she would 
adopt a sound financial policy and stop spending money to carry 
on war; that there are no people in Europe so prosperous as the 
French. Briefly, the Senator from Idaho does not feel that he 
has a right to ‘‘unload this foreign debt” upon the American 
people unless they authorize him to do so. 

Closely following the Borah reply comes a speech by Rufus C. 
Dawes, president of the Chicago Association of Commerce, who 
played an important part in the drafting of the Dawes plan, 
together with his brother, now Vice-President, and Owen D. 
Young. Mr. Dawes believes that the attitude of the United 
States should be no different from that of a practical banker to- 
ward his hard-prest borrowers. ‘‘ That would be good business,” 
thinks the New York World, ‘‘but just now it seems to be poor 
polities.” Mr. Borah, on the other hand, declares that polities 
has nothing to do with the matter. Says the Senator in his 
letter to Mr. Piez: 

“The money which we loaned France was secured from Ameri- 
can, taxpayers under the most specific pledge that the American 
taxpayers would be made secure; that these loans would be repaid 
with reasonable interest. I do not feel . . that I have any 
right to unload this foreign debt upon the people of this country 
unless they authorize me, as their agent, to do so. 

““Wrance has, since the war, maintained an active army of from 
700,000 to 1,000,000 men, with a reserve army of 4,500,000 men. 
France has built more airplanes than Great Britain, the United 
States and Japan combined. She has now some 200,000 men 
fighting the Riffs. She has loaned large sums of money to other 
countries for the purpose of maintaining military establishments. 

““There are no people, as a people, in Europe so prosperous as 
the French people. Her agricultural production last year was 
equal to that of 1913; her wine production was 600,000,000,000 
gallons—larger than, that of 1913; her coal production was 110 
per cent. of 1913 production; her iron was 130 per cent.; her silk 
goods 117 per cent.; metals trades 115 per cent.; cotton goods 
106 per cent. She has no unemployed, and the balance of trade is 
heavily in her favor. 

“T do not feel under these circumstances it is any part of my 
duty to put the load of the present imperialistic wars and France’s 
military establishment upon the taxpayers of the United States. 

““T have never seen a suggestion from any source that private 
bankers should eancel their loans, or any part of them. I have 
heard of no letters to them showing that they . . and their 
clients would be benefited by surrendering their claims in whole 
or in part. The only people who are asked to make tremendous 
sacrifices in order to bring about proper economic adjustment is 
the American taxpayer.” 

“Tn the final analysis it always comes down to that—whether 
Congress shall lift the burden from the taxpayers of France and 
impose it upon the taxpayers of the United States,’’ agrees the 
Spokane Spokesman-Review, which thinks Senator Borah ‘‘is 
entirely right.’’ Already, we are reminded by the Philadelphia 
Record, ‘‘our Government is paying more interest to its bond- 
And 
the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot says “‘it is true, as Senator Borah 
declares, that France might cut down on her own military ex- 
penditures and might desist from lending money to the smaller 
nations of Europe. She might also modify her internal financial 
arrangements so as to increase her ability to pay.” 


holders than European debtor nations are paying to us.”’ 


The great majority of newspapers, however, take the side of 


Messrs. Piez and Dawes. ‘‘The terms of our foreign debt 
liquidation are a fair subject for debate and discussion, and the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee is an important 
factor,’ admits the Boston Herald, ‘but his power may grow to 
such proportions that in a controversy such as this, the real suf- 
ferer may be, not a thwarted Administration or a humiliated 
Chairman, but the country itself.”” According to Mr. Piez: 


“Tt makes little difference how much we calculate Hurope can 
pay us or even ought to pay us. It is their will to pay, not our 
will to receive, that will dominate. 

‘“‘Our debtors have emerged from contemplating the delightful 
prospect of all-around cancellation. They are willing to pay. 
It is up to us as creditors squarely to face the facts and decide on 
a line of conduct. 

‘‘Wrance borrowed from us approximately $3,300,000,000, and 
offered us in settlement $6,220,000,000. We asked about 
$9,000,000,000. Were we fair in rejecting the French terms? 
Dismissing the question of fairness, did we use ordinary business 
sense? 

“Tt is true we are taxing ourselves heavily in order to retire our 
own bond issues. But in proportion to our ability to pay we are 
not being taxed as heavily as our foreign debtors, because in addi- 
tion to their direct taxes they are staggering under a load of 
half-concealed indirect taxes.” 


“The world brought Germany to chaos because it failed to 
recognize the fundamental principles of debt settlement,’ we 
are reminded by the Chicago Journal of Commerce, ‘‘and it will 
be easy in the present situation to drag France down as low as 
Germany ever was. That must be avoided.’ Similar senti- 
ments are exprest by the New York Times, Syracuse Herald, 
Philadelphia Inquirer, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Raleigh News 
and Observer, and Memphis Commercial Appeal. Matthew 
Woll, one of the vice-presidents of the American Federation of 
Labor, likewise believes that ‘‘international debts must be set- 
tled in such a rational way as to promote the prosperity of both 
debtor and creditor nations.”’ 

According to Mr. Dawes, who is a Chicago banker, the ad- 
justment of the French debt is the chief obstacle to restoration of 
world trade and industrial machinery to their normal functions. 
In the Chicago Journal of Commerce he is quoted as saying 
recently: 


“The man who would insist at this time that the irreducible 
limit of our demands upon France must be the principal of the debt 
and interest in full until paid, would be a rash and unsafe adviser. 
Such a course might involve the world in a great disaster, and 
as a result produce no collection after all. 

“Bankers know that debtors are not all able to pay in full upon 
a moment’s notice. It is necessary to give some debtors more 
time, or to settle their account for less than the full amount due 

. out of regard to the interests of the bank itself. Bankers 
act so as to secure for themselves the largest recovery possible 
without injuring themselves or the community 

“Tf this policy be good as to private debts, it must be sound as 
to international obligations. 

‘“We must remember that France is the purchaser of our goods 
and of the goods of other nations, who use the proceeds from them 
to buy of us, and that France is an integral part of the European 
social and political structure. We can not discuss the settlement 
of the debt without taking into consideration, the effect of that 
settlement upon the purchasing power of the consumers of our 
goods, and upon the whole existing structure of society and goy- 
ernment. Such things as these are of greater moment to us 
than the mere collection of the debt itself. 

‘Furthermore, there is a distinction to be made between a 
debt of this nature and any other debt that was created for the 
purpose of making a profit. We must take into consideration 
such matters as the expense of rebuilding the devastated areas, 
of assisting Poland in the defense of its borders against Russia, 
of maintaining the mandate in Syria, and of defending the French 
colonies in northern Africa. 

‘We have seen France criticized for assuming expense in these 
matters, but unless we can show positively that such things as 
these were not really the consequences of the war, and were not 
assumed by France under the compulsion of its obligations 
made under the Treaty, then we have no right to object to the 
expenses of them being met before her debt to us is paid.” | 


‘control of Germany’s armament. 
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NO MORE “ALLIES” IN EUROPE 


INCE LOCARNO the reconstruction of Europe on a 
peace basis has been going on so rapidly that editors 
and press correspondents are noting that the ‘Allied 

Powers” will soon cease to exist as such. At any rate, with 
Germany’s entrance into the League of Nations, that country 
will in effect be back in the ‘‘ White Man’s Club,” as one news- 
paper puts it. While our newspaper writers see a United States 
of Europe emerging, a French journalist, visiting here, charac- 
terizes herself as a ‘‘citizen of Europe.’’ The specific happenings 
in recent days that call forth such optimistic comment are the 
decision of the Allies to evacuate the Cologne zone, beginning 
December 1; the easing up of Allied control in the rest of the 
Rhineland; Germany’s agreement to meet Allied demands on 
disarmament; the Allies’ agreement to turn supervision of mili- 
tary control in Germany over to a League board on which Ger- 
many will be represented, and the suggestion that Germany will 
soon be represented on the Council of Ambassadors. No less 
significant, we are told in the dispatches, are such manifestations 
of a new feeling as the gesture of Foreign Secretary Chamberlain 
when he drank from a loving cup with the German Ambassador 
at a London banquet; the aid of German experts in the attempt 
to find a sunken British submarine, and the friendly renewal of 
football matches between British and German teams. At the 
same time the Foreign Minister of France says to readers of a 
German newspaper: ‘‘The Treaty of Locarno would be nothing 
if it did not mean that the German and French nations were 
absolutely decided to abandon their particular and narrow points 
of view in order to place themselves on a higher plane—that of 
European solidarity.” ; 

No single agreement signed at Locarno has brought these 
things about, observes the Philadelphia Public Ledger. In this 
paper’s opinion: 


“They result from unsigned understanding that Germany is 
to be put on a plane of equality with the other nations; that the 
Allies, as an operating firm, aro to close up shop, and that the 
‘war after the war’ is to be wiped off the books. 

“Wirst comes the evacuation of the Cologne area. Here begins 
a movement for complete removal of foreign troops from German 
soil. Cologne was held beyond the period fixt in the Versailles 
Treaty because Germany had not complied with her disarma- 
ment obligations. The ‘spirit of Locarno’ made easy the settle- 
ment of this matter. Germany is to have a place on the Coun- 
cil of Ambassadors and a voice in the enforcement of that treaty. 
Thus she becomes a partner where hitherto she had been an 
opponent. 

“Something like the same thing is to happen with regard to 
While the commission which 
has been watching over the demilitarization of Germany is not 
yet to be abolished, a German general is to have a place on this 
board. 

““These moves, and others in the same general direction, are 
designed to bring Germany back into the European family of 
nations. Keeping her out for a certain period undoubtedly served 
a useful purpose. A useful purpose is now to be served by 
German restoration.” 


The British suggestion that a German member be added to the 
Council of Ambassadors which has been in general charge of the 
execution of the Versailles Treaty, seems to the Brooklyn Hagle 
further evidence that the World War was finally brought to an 
end by the Peace of Locarno; “‘with the German Ambassador 
in Paris added to the conference, the term ‘Allies,’ created by 
the war, disappears and the United States of Europe begins to 
emerge.” Says the New York World: ‘‘between an ‘Allied’ 
council for the enforcement of the Treaty of Versailles and a 
general ‘European’ council for the liquidation of that treaty, 
there is this difference: Europe in 1925 is less concerned with the 
fruits of victory than with the problems of a reconciliation.” 
Whiie this suggestion comes from Great Britain, the Paris 
correspondent of the New York Times understands that the 


French Foreign Office is favorably inclined, ‘“‘and it may be 
expected that if Germany carries out her disarmament promises 
she will be admitted to the Conference of Ambassadors the first. 
part of the year, about the same time she joins the League of 
Nations and becomes a member of the Council of that body.” 

In the course of their statement to the German Government 
announcing the evacuation of Cologne on December 1, the 
Council of Ambassadors said: 


“Tn thus making the beginning of evacuation coincide with 
the date of signature of the accords of Locarno, the Conference 


BLAH! WOTTA WOILD! 


—Sykes in the New York Evening Post. 


of Ambassadors shows the confidence of the Governments it 
represents that this signature will inaugurate a new era in their 
relations with Germany.” 

The change in European politics thus manifested is really, so 
Edwin L. James cables from Paris to the New York Times, a 
change in France’s policy—‘‘which in the last analysis may be 
said to be that Frenchmen, haying seen the impossibility of 
keeping a great nation like Germany disarmed if she wishes to 
arm, have now turned to the effort to persuade her she does not 
need to arm and that such a policy could not bring the expected 
results.’’ The decision to leave Cologne leads the Philadelphia 
Bulletin to remark: 

“The time for coercion has gone by. The evacuation of 
Cologne is the first big striking fruit of Locarno. Cutting short 
of alien tenure of the other bridgeheads would be a natural 
result of its further healing effect on the wounds of war.” 


After December 1 the status of Germany in Europe will 
become a very different one, observes the New York Journal of 
Commerce. She will be able to discuss matters affecting her 
interests on equal terms, ‘‘instead of having to submit to dicta- 
tions Che 
Joseph Shaplen, in the New York Herald Tribune, “appears 
after the Dawes plan and the Locarno pact, to be advancing 


process of international readjustment, writes 


toward a third and perhaps equally important milestone— 
colonial reorganization by reapportionment of colonial mandates 
by the League of Nations, and the return of one or more of 


her former colonies to Germany.” 
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A LEAGUE OF NEW ENGLAND STATES 


‘Y ,' YITHIN THE NEXT TEN YEARS “New England 
will experience a boom which will rival or excel those 
in California or Florida.’’ So prophesies the optimis- 
tie Governor of Maine in summing up the results expected to 
flow from the formation of a league, union, or alliance of the six 
New England States to meet the competition of the West and 
South. Worcester might well be called the Locarno of New 
England, in the opinion of the Boston News Bureau, which 
reminds us that the conference in that city earlier this month, 
“not only brought into being the common court of assembly of 
New England organizations, but also created a permanent body 
through which the will of the conference will find its ultimate 
expression.”” The ‘‘New England town meeting,” as so many 
papers outside the section like to call it, reminds the New York 
Times that ‘‘interstate conferences are picking up.”’ Congress 
hasn’t the time to do everything that ‘‘is wanted by different 
sections of the United States,” remarks the Troy Record, and 
so ‘‘the step which has been taken by our brethren in Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, and other commonwealths, should appeal 
to the Middle States.” Such sectional rivalry would be 
healthful, we are told, and besides— 


““This sectional movement is likely to be of the greatest help 
to the authorities at Washington. It should advance many 
schemes which heretofore have been submitted to the national 
legislators. By accomplishing something in agriculture, com- 
merce or industry, it is bound to awaken attention to questions 
which are difficult to grasp when statesmen thousands of miles 
away are asked to consider the necessity for deeper waterways, 
better agricultural conditions and up-to-date facilities for 
transportation.” 


The existence of a permanent New England States commission 
of 72 members, 12 from each State, in connection with an annual 
conference, will, in the opinion of the Brooklyn Kagle, ‘‘be of real 
service to the United States.” But the Worcester conference 
initiated by the six New England Governors and representing 
industry, commerce and agriculture, met, the same newspaper 
reminds us, to answer certain specific questions: 


“Why is it that Boston—even Springfield and Bangor—eat 
eggs from Jowa? Why do farmers buy feed from the West 
instead of growing it? Why is the cost of rail transportation 
higher than elsewhere in the United States? Why is the cost of 
living higher? Why is electric power so expensive? And why is 
the section that claims to have started the boot and shoe and the 
textile industries now being shouldered out of the first field by 
the Middle West, and the second by the Cotton States?” 


Three problems stood out, as noted in the Boston News Bureau: 
“power, the basis of our modern civilization; agriculture, the 
basis of our food supply; and marketing, the means by which 
products are converted into cash income.” And so three definite 
recommendations were made, as the Providence Jowrnal’s 
correspondent reported on the second day of the conference: 


“Yesterday it was recommended that New England harness 
her power resources in a pool that might flow evenly and effi- 
ciently throughout the area, to the end that power might be put 
in the hands of the worker at the time and place needed. ; 

“This morning it was recommended that agriculture use co- 
operative marketing as the means of placing the products of the 
soil and herd in the market at the time and place needed, to com- 
mand a fair return. 

“This afternoon it was recommended that commerce unite in 
a common understanding of what the public wants to the end 
that New England’s products might be marketed where and 
when the public wants them.” 


Thus these representatives of the New England States plan, 


as one of them put it, “‘to put New England on the map once 
more’’; or, in the words of a Boston journal, to ‘‘sell’? New 


England to New Englanders. ‘‘ Nobody wants to build a Chinese 
wall around New England, but,’ asserts the Manchester Union, 


‘if we ean do some things for ourselves which we are now paying 
others to do for us, we can markedly better our position.” The 
proposal for a ‘‘power pool” in New England seems to have 
aroused more interest than any other subject discust at 
Worcester. Martin J. Insull, president of the Middle West 
Utilities Company, which has large power properties in northern 
New England, declared at the conference his firm belief that 
“there is coming into New England a revival,’ that “New 
England is going to awake from the complacency of self-satisfied 
middle age and arise again in vigor, put its shoulder to the 
wheel and replace what industries it has lost, or may be losing, 
due to the change in economic conditions, by other industries 
which will more than take their place.” Dexter P. Cooper, 
the engineer who is backing the Passamaquoddy tidal power 
project, says: “‘with an interconnected power system in New 
England industry will have an unlimited field of expansion, 
and such a power system will live because it will be cheap.” 
In a Worcester speech quoted all over the country, Owen D. 
Young, chairman of the Board of Directors of the General 
Electric Company, said in part: 


‘“Create a New England power pool and draw from that 
mobilized supply, through adequate integrated transmission 
systems, the power you need for your industry at the most 
economic point of production. All of your sources of power which 
are developed or can be developed should feed into your power 
pool.” 


The New England farmers’ attitude toward a power pool 
is thus stated by Herbert Myrick, editor of The New England 
Homestead (Springfield, Mass.) : 


“What we do not want is overeapitalization or other abuses of 
the hectic merger system. The most feasible plan would be to 
arrange a compact of the six New England States for the more 
adequate supervision of the interstate relations of all public 
utilities. A compact of this kind was made some years ago by 
seven Western States to deal with the utilization of the Colorado 
River. New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey are now in a 
compact to deal with the problem of superpower. 

‘“New England’s future is at stake. If her water and forest 
resources are developed economically and used wisely she will 
have cheap power, cheap lumber and cheap fuel. These factors 
will recreate a multitude of productive industries large and small, 
throughout what are now our rural districts.” 


This ‘power pool’? was, in the opinion of the Springfield 
Republican, the most pregnant subject brought up at Worcester. 
It holds that the integration of New England for the purpose of 
regulating superpower, ‘‘is entirely feasible under the compact 
clause of the Federal Constitution which permits groups of 
States to enter into treaties subject to the approval of Congress. 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania are now considering 
a compact of this character.’”? But once this question of regula- 
tion is settled, the Massachusetts paper sees no reason why 
“power development on a regional scale in New England should 
not be pushed to its maximum potentialities.” Of course, as 
several New England papers note, there is objection to the plan 
from localities where power originates which fear their interests 
will be sacrificed, and from rural communities that fear they will 
be denied cheap power. There is also distrust of the holding 
companies now controlling so many of our public utilities. These 
dangers must be faced, and yet, asks the Boston Globe: 


“What is New England to do if it does not attempt to adjust 
the increasing economic differential against it by a more extensive 
and scientific use of the water in its hills? It has no coal, raises 
no wheat, mines no iron, All it has is the power of its water. 

“Looking abroad, the New Englander may see both Switzer- 
land and Italy, in somewhat similar situations, turning to the 
solution of superpower from hill and mountain. These coun- 
tries are using what nature has given them. We must use what 
nature has given us. With wisdom and with caution, to escape 
entanglements, but resolutely and in a spirit of cooperation 
New England ean find its economic salvation in its hills.” 


- a 


International Newsreel photograph 
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A FURTHER ARGUMENT FOR AUTOMATIC TRAIN CONTROL 


Ten killed and thirty injured was the toll of the Monmouth Junction, New Jersey, wreck of November 12, when fog hid the signals. There are 

~few. railroad lines in the United States more heavily traveled than the Pennsylvania Railroad between Philadelphia and New York, where the 

accident occurred, and probably none exceeds it in the excellence of its roadbed and rolling stock, of signals and general equipment. In fact, a 
saving factor of the wreck seems to be that the coaches were all-steel construction. 


' THE LESSON OF A TRAIN WRECK 


N INVENTOR OF SAFETY DEVICES for railways, by 
a strange irony of Fate, was among the ten persons 
killed when a Pennsylvania flyer telescoped the rear of 
a Washington-New York express near Monmouth Junction, 
New Jersey, early in the morning of November 12. The flyer, 
bound from St. Louis to New York, was hurtling through the fog 
at fifty miles an hour, says the New York Times, while the train 
ahead was crawling along at ten miles an hour. ‘‘Gray, heavy 
and blinding fog masked the countryside. Fog shrouded the 
first red danger signal, two miles in the rear of the Washington- 
New York express. On sped the flyer—past the second red 
light. But the fireman saw it, and shouted. Engineer Carroll 
applied the brakes. Then came the impact.” 
“This wreck, with its toll of ten killed and thirty injured,” 
notes the Philadelphia Reccrd, “‘is but a repetition of the old 
story: The human factor in the equation of safety failed. The 


- signals were properly set, but the engineer roared past them. 


Lives have been taken; they can not be restored. But a repeti- 
tion of this’accident must be averted, and nothing will do that 
but the installation of danger signals which can not be passed.” 
“By the terms of the Transportation Act of 1920,”’ we are re- 
minded by The Christian Science Monitor, ‘the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was permitted to order any railroad subject 
to this Act to install automatic train-stop or train-control 
If the division on which the Monmouth Junction 
wreck occurred had been equipped with such devices, several 


’ 


devices.’ 


editors maintain, this appalling loss of life would have been 
averted. According to The Monitor, however: 


“Observers state that no order issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has produced such strenuous opposition on 
the part of the carriers. Despite the known efficiency of existing 
control systems, and the intimation that these have averted 
catastrophes far more costly than the device itself, the railroads 
have brought up one technicality after another to vitiate the 
Commission’s order and authority.” 


In the opinion of the Washington Star: 
“The responsibility for this accident does not rest upon the 
man who followed his instructions as well as conditions permitted, 


but it rests squarely upon those who have resisted the orders of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to install a method of train 
control which prevents mistakes due to bad vision, light obseura- 
tion, and errors of judgment. This accident should be the cause 
of an immediate enforcement of the Commission’s requirement. 
for the installation of an automatic train-stop system on the 
lines of heaviest travel in this country. 

‘Railroad opposition to the establishment of the automatic 
train control—any one of several devices now available—is 
largely based upon the doubt as to the efficiency and dependa- 
bility of the device, which first gives a warning signal to the 
engineer, and then, if ne does not respond, cuts off the steam and 
applies the brakes. Tests have proved that these systems work 
satisfactorily. It has been figured that the percentage of error 
in them is far less than the percentage of human error in the 
manual-visual train-stop system now employed. ‘To-day’s 
accident is simply the latest proof that persistent adherence to 
the old method of train control is an invitation to disaster.” 


“Tt is time for the Interstate Commerce Commission to clamp 


down the screws and compel the railroads to comply with the 
law,” agrees the Washington Post. Continues this paper: 


“Many of the great railway systems of this country thus far 
have failed or refused to comply with the law requiring inter- 
state carriers to install approved automatic train-control devices. 
Had the railroad installed this system, yesterday’s harvest of 
death would not have been gathered. From the view-point of 
the traveling public, the railroads to-day are thinking too much 
of . . . inereasing revenues and profits, and far too little of the 
safety of human life committed to their care. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is not altogether without blame in con- 
nection with this procrastinating program.”’ 


This, in substance, is also the conclusion reached by the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, Springfield Republican, St. Louis Star, Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, New York Evening Post, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Brooklyn Eagle, Jersey City Journal, Christian Science Monitor, 
Newark News, Boston Herald, Albany News, and Baltimore Sun. 
Railroad accidents have been constantly decreasing since 1913, 
we are informed by the Boston Herald. There has been a re- 
duction in the number of killed of 40 per cent., and in the in- 
jured of 28 per cent. But, maintains the Springfield Republican, 
‘‘s9 long as trains are operated on trunk lines only two or three 
minutes apart, disasters like the Monmouth Junction one will 


continue to occur unless automatie devices are installed, 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


” 
(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


You ean’t flout all the laws. There are the in-laws.—Harris- 


burg News. 

“Nuisance Tax” sounds about as tautological as ‘‘free gratis.” 
—Arkansas Gazette. 

Iv takes all sorts of people, and a lot of them, to keep France 
in cabinets.— Detroit News. 


DovusrLEss you can guess the official French abbreviation of 
Damascus.—Chattanooga Times. 


Ler’s see now; what did we do with the money the last tax- 
reduction saved us?—Schenectady Gazette. 


Never give the boy all the allowance you can afford. Keep 
back some to bail him out.—Baltimore Sun. 


Ir we pass laws to keep the few from frisking the many, where 
shall we get philanthropists?— 
Haston Express. 


FLoricuLtTurisT is seeking’ 
a name for a new perennial 
rose. What about Abie’s Irish? 
—Arkansas Gazette. 


A HEADLINE refers to a ‘‘Safe 
Robber in New York.”’ Aren’t 
all robbers safe in New York? 
—Southern Lumberman. 


America . developed few 
voices fit for grand opera until 
howling about taxes became 
general.— Altoona Tribune. 


Let us at least hope that no 
ereat men of this era will be 
immortalized in bronze balloon 
trousers.— Associated Editors. 


We can at least enjoy the 
hope of another income-tax 
cut until Congress begins to 
fool with it—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Tue English sense of humor, 
if any, is different from ours, 
and we suppose some of these 
days they will be starting a 
movement for the erection of 
an equestrian statue of the Prince of Wales without seeing 
anything funny about 1t.—Ohio State Journal. 


DORMS WAAVEL 


Next month the banks should break all records. It’s the one 
when everybody is going to begin saving.—Passaic News. 


How does a politician manage to stay in the middle of the 
road and keep an ear to the ground without an accident?— 
Detroit News. 


Maryse the magazines one finds in the dentist’s waiting-room 
are put there to indicate how long the dentist has been practising. 
—Arkansas Gazette. 


Ir isn’t fair to say that the heads of our military system lack 
experience in flying. They seem to be up in the air nearly all 
the time.—T'acoma Ledger. 


DEPARTMENT OF CommERcsE tells us that 6,000,000,000 bananas 
were imported last year, which ought to give the song writers a 
new cue.—Portland Oregonian. 


Nor everybody is glad that Peace is finally settled. Another 
half-a-dozen, conferences, and some of the Swiss photographers 
would have been able to retire.—Punch. 


JUST as soon as enough Congressmen get back from Europe to 
make a quorum, we'll have another session demonstrating that 
America hasn’t anything to do with Europe.—T'acoma Ledger. 


Ir is pointed out that one result of this Security Pact may be 
that we shall become the United States of Europe. It is not 
known who will be chosen by Sig. Mussolini for his Vice-Presi- 
dent.—Punch. 


SOFT COAL 


Francn still standing off the Riffs—and everybody else.— 
Wall Street Journal. 


Oxscurity,. Phase No. 241: Being the other Senator from 
Idaho.— Detroit News. 


Wau Street is taking a good deal of stock in the predictions 
of prosperity.— Virginian-Pilot. 


You must hand it to Mitchell. Even in the darkest hour he 


didn’t plead insanity.—Erie Times. 


Wuat a howl would ensue if poverty made women wear so 
few clothes.—Syracuse Post-Standard. 


Wett, well, Mussolini; if you must sit on the safety-valve, 
look out for the boiler.—Baltimore Sun. 


Tur broad general rule is that a man is about as big as the 
things that make him mad.— 
Detroit News. 


Up to the present the board 
of Duke University has not pro- 
hibited smoking on the campus. 
—Arkansas Gazette. 


ONE man’s meat is another 
man’s poison, and your phone 
is somebody else’s wrong num- 
ber.— Detroit News. 


A Cotorapo town named a 
school for Jack Dempsey. Try- 
ing to discourage fighting, no 
doubt.— Nashville Banner. 


No man has really been 
corrupted by Prohibition. His 
natural corruption has just 
been utilized.— Buffalo News, 


WE shall not care so much 
why girls leave home if they 
will make an effort to get back 
a little earlier.— New York 
American. 


ANoTHER thing which, like 
taking the word obey out of 
the marriage service, won't 
make any practical difference 
in our social customs, we guess, is the extermination of the 
mistletoe.— Ohio State Journal. 


—Pease in the Newark News. 


Rapicats: Those who advance a.d consolidate a position for 
conservatives to occupy a little later— Rochester Times-Union. 


THe Ohio crowd came out unequivocally yesterday for the 
enforcement of law, all law, especially the statute of limitations. 
—Ohio State Journal. 


Tue inhabited doughboy in France made motions like that, 
but he didn’t know they ever would be called the Charleston.— 
New York Evening Telegram. 


AMNESIA victim in Alabama is believed to be a Tennessee 
poet. If so, it’ll be the first time on record that a poet ever 
forgot that he was a poet.—Arkansas Gazette. 


ScIENTIST claims that English will soon be the universal 
language, as it is being spoken almost everywhere now except in 
England and New York—New York American. 


Gov. Au Smirx, whose foot has been lame since the recent 
election, can now walk again, and probably by this time the 
Republican elephant is able to sit down.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


A NEw YorK writer was held up in Florida and robbed of 
$6,000. Florida, with true Southern hospitality, wants to make 
every visitor feel perfectly at home.—Southern Lumberman. 


Artpr all these years some one has discovered that the author 
of those famous lines ‘‘ Backward, turn backward, O Time, in 


your flight”? had a note coming due at the bank.—Shoe and 
Leather Reporter. 
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A DAMASCUS STREET AFTER THE BOMBARDMENT 


The city is described as being panic-stricken during the two days’ bombardment which resulted in the recall of the French High Commissioner, 
General Sarrail, whose defense is that only force could protect Damascus from the rebel band that penetrated into the native quarters, especially 
of Chagour and Midan, overcoming the police and the Syrian gendarmes. 


THE CONFLAGRATION STARTED AT DAMASCUS 


HILE ‘“‘DEFINITEH REVOLUTION ” is said to have 
developed in Syria as a result of the shelling of Da- 
mascus by the orders of General Sarrail, former High 
Commissioner for France’s Syrian Mandate, and while we read 
in press dispatches that 15,000 Druses surround that city, and 
that Beirut is in peril of capture by insurgent bands, at the 
same time there are reports also from Damascus of secret nego- 
tiations for peace between the French and Sultan Altrash Pasha, 
leader of the rebel Druses. It will be recalled that the trouble 
all began with the revolt of the Druses, because, as Altrash 
Pasha said, ‘‘the French pressure upon the Druse people had 
become absolutely unbearable.’”’ As further quoted in THe 
Lirrrary Diaest for September 26, Altrash Pasha charged that 
General Sarrail was never ready to receive representatives or 
accept complaints from the Druses, and predicted that “altho 
the cause of the uprising was only the disregarding of the com- 
plaints of the Druse people, the movement is by no means of purely 
local significance, and it is to be regarded as the beginning of 
a general revolt in Syria.’”’ How near realization Altrash Pasha’s 
prophecy may eventually come, will be known only in time, but 
meanwhile France’s troubles in Syria have become a matter of 
international concern, and General Sarrail has been recalled 
under a storm of indignation raised by erities of the Painlevé 
Government. In the conservative Journal des Débats, Auguste 
Gauvain, its foreign editor, declares that General Sarrail de- 
served to be recalled, if only for the fact that he systematically 
kept the Government in ignorance of what was going on in Syria, 
and this writer continues: 

“Apart from this grave professional mistake, to which the 


sabinets of Herriot and of Painlevé closed their eyes, the pro- 
consul committed other errors of a political order, whose conse- 


quences appear day by day more deplorable. Not only did he 
determinedly attempt to destroy the organization that General 
Weygand had left him in perfect order, but also he has inspired 
universal mistrust, if not hate. From a material standpoint, the 
work of these past years is ruined. From amoral standpoint, tradi- 
tional influences have turned against us. The excuses that are 
mouthed by the friends of the proconsul are flimsy. No doubt 
the system first applied when we were installed in Syria had its 
defects, and we have pointed out these defects without stint. 
But one does not change a system of government as one changes 
a shirt. The faults of our beginnings were little by little cor- 
rected, and General Weygand, without smashing anything, had 
sueceeded, through the intelligent employment of local’ authori- 
ties, in establishing an administration that was favored not only 
with tolerance but with general sympathy. Then it was the 
Government sent to Beirut a military politician who boasted 
that he would undo the work of his predecessor piece by piece. 
Verily, he has sueceeded.”’ 

In speaking of how the evil that has been done is to be reme- 
died, Mr. Gauvain notes that the Government decided to send 
a civil High Commissioner, while General Duport remains in 
charge during the interim. But the question oceurs, ‘tis France 
through the years going to be obliged to use tens of thousands 
of men amid volatile peoples who are more and more inclined to 
look for help away from Franee?” If this method is to be em- 
ployed, it is predicted that “ France will become disgusted of the 
Syrian Mandate, and will lose Syria without any compensation 
for the men sacrificed and the millions sunk.” Among other 
evities of the Government for having appointed General Sarrail 
is the Paris Journal, which says that his recall was imperative, 
because the events for which he is responsible might have very 
erave international consequences, in view of the fact that ‘the 
Mandate which we exercise in Syria was entrusted to us by the 


League of Nations, and the League might—whieh, happily it did 
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“SHELL-RUINS THAT SHOCKED THE WORLD” 


“Security resides,’ say French correspondents, “only where our strength is shown.” 


not do—require an accounting from us.’’ According to the 
Paris Figaro, ‘‘the emotion caused in the entire world by the 
bombardment of Damascus seems finally to have shown the 
leaders of the Government the impossibility of keeping their 
general at a post he had received through a gesture as symbolical 
as inopportune.’’ On the other hand, the Paris Hre Nowvelle 
contents itself with congratulating the Government because of 
its decision to send a civil commissioner to Syria, and it adds: 
““The era of resident civilian commissioners has arrived. This is 
logical, it is economical, and above all, it is alleviating.” Says 
the Paris Temps, which is sometimes described as an organ of 
the French Foreign Office: 


“As a matter of fact, the international aspect of the Syrian 
situation is what causes us most con- 
cern. Entrusted in the Levant with 
a mandate by the League of Nations, 
strictly watched by those Powers— 
in these disturbed and quarrelsome 
regions—who are either our adver- 
saries in disguise or our avowed com- 
petitors, subjected at Geneva to a 
courteous but rigorous control, we can 
not indefinitely be exposing ourselves 
to eriticism or to blame, nor can we be 
risking situations that give the Govern- 
ment of the United States the occasion 
to protect its nationals by warships in 
a region where the French flag flies.”’ 


On the other hand, a defender of 
General Sarrail’s policy, Albert Lon- 
dres, special correspondent of the 
Petit Parisien, cables from Damascus 
in mid-November as follows: 


“The situation in Syria remains 
very grave. Damascus can only be 
reached by a light train preceded by 
an armed escort and followed by a 
tank, while no one is able to leave 
Damascus without encountering with- 
in a half mile Druses and bandits 
ready to pillage and massacre. In- 
deed, security resides only where our 
strength is shown. 
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“Northern Syria is calm, and Aleppo 
also, but from Damascus to the Pales- 
tine frontier one is at the mercy of 
mounted Druses and Arabs. 

‘“‘T have just scoured Damascus in 
the Christian, Hebrew, Arab, and 
Kurd quarters. Everywhere dis- 
quiet reigns, and tanks are patrolling 
the streets of Midan. 

‘Tn the Chagour quarter 300 houses 
have been razed. No mosque has 
been touched, altho photographs 
shown in France and abroad picture 
mosques destroyed. This is false. 

“Tf Chagour had not been bom- 
barded, the white population would 
have been massacred. It was shelled 
because Chagour was attacked by 
armed bandits. Indeed, the Chagour 
bombardment by the French was ecar- 
ried out because of this menace, not 
on account of reprisals, as British dis- 
patches have stated. 

“Syria can not be allowed to fall 
into the hands of Arab nationalists 
and European internationalists, and 
energetic action is imperative.” 


This special correspondent of the 
Petit Parisien avers that the situation 
is not the outcome of the troubles of 
the last four months, but of causes 
that are ancient, and he goes on to say: 


“The revolt was the outcome of the Moslem conception of the 
general policy the French would follow in Syria. The Moslems 
had hoped France would give them homogenity by establishing 
a ‘Grand Arabia.’ This France has never promised, but the 
Arab hope persisted. The French idea of their interest in Syria 
was to establish the ‘States of Syria’ or a ‘Grand Libya,’ with 
the result that the Moslems, who for centuries had dominated 
the Christians, suddenly found themselves, altho in the major- 
ity, as if under minority Christian rule. 

“Religious strife was thus kindled. It was simmering under 
General Gouraud and also under General Weygand, but the 
latter general managed to inspire tranquillity. 

“General Weygand was recalled. That was the signal for the 
agitators and Arab chieftains in quest of honors and money, also 
for the Turk agents of Moscow and the Hedjaz tribesmen. 

“T employ the term Hedjaz, to avoid the word English.”” 


“THE WHITE POPULATION WOULD HAVE BEEN MASSACRED” 


ly xr » > =] Q ” Pyro + 
Say French Damascus correspondents if Chagour had not been bombarded, 
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RUSSIA RETURNS TO VODKA 


N ORGY OF DRINKING that exhausted the stocks of 
spirits in Moscowis said to have followed the reintroduc- 
tion in Russia of the government sale of vodka of pre- 

war strength. The streets were filled with brawling crowds, it 
seems, Which taxed the city’s ambulances and hospitals to their 
fullest capacity. This happened after Russia’s eleven years of 
partial Prohibition, which ended with a decree authorizing the 
sale of vodka of 42 per cent. alcoholic content, and of other strong 
liquors, which are distilled by State-owned and State-controlled 
enterprises. According to the Soviet press, the change was made 
because the Government needs the money, but there are some 
Russian editors who, while conceding this fact, pronounce the 
rescinding of Prohibition ‘‘a great moral defeat’’ for the Soviet 
Government. The Commissary of Public Health, Siemashko, 
is said to have asserted that one of the reasons for the reintro- 
duction of vodka was the desire of the Government to give the 
people “‘good stuff,” so as to save them from the bootleg liquor 
which is often sheer poison. But adverse critics retort that this 
does not alter the fact that Prohibition was one of the funda- 
mental points of the Soviet program, and in order to show 
its importance they refer us to a statement made by Leon 
Trotzky, in his book entitled ‘‘Problems of Life,’ and which 
reads as follows: 


“Vodka and the Church were used by the Czar’s régime to en- 
slave the working class. There are two important facts that have 
set a new stamp on the life of the proletariat in Russia. One is 
the establishment of the eight-hour working day, and the other 
is the prohibition of the sale of vodka. The liquidation of the 
vodka monopoly, for which the war was responsible, preceded 
the revolution. The war demanded such enormous expenditures 
that the Czarist régime was able to sacrifice the vodka revenue, 
because a billion more or less would make no difference. The 
revolution inherited the liquidation of the vodka monopoly as a 
fact. It adopted this fact, but was actuated by considerations of 
principle. It was only after the conquest of power by the working 
class that the fighting of alcoholism by educational measures 
and by Prohibition received its due historic significance. The 
fact that the ‘drunken budget’ was abandoned during the im- 


“WORKERS OF THE WORLD UNITE”—AT THE SALOON 
—Rul (Berlin). 
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NOW THAT THE GOVERNMENT MAKES VODKA 
—WNash Mir (Berlin). 


perialist war does not alter the principle. The abolition of the 
system by which the country encouraged people to drink is one 
of the iron assets of the revolution.” 


Now the ‘‘iron asset of the revolution,” sarcastic critics 
declare, has been exchanged for so many gold rubles. Says the 


Moscow Pravda: 


“The sight of Moscow’s streets after the reintroduction of 
vodka was not altogether gratifying. Nor were conditions better 
in provincial cities where one saw zigzagging figures, with arms 
boldly cutting the air in most unexpected directions, accompanied 
by a torrent of profanity and gusts of vodka breath. 

“The necessity for the return of vodka can not be doubted. 
But does it mean that we shall shut our eyes to the colossal harm 
wrought by vodka, to its pernicious influence on the masses, 
especially the proletariat, on the young, and the poorer elements 
of the city and of the village? Does it mean that in the interests 
of the State we should preach and propagate and extol drinking? 
However stupid and senseless it may be, a number of Soviet 
newspapers, which are usually tardy in commenting upon the 
most important political news, have displayed an unjustifiable 
enthusiasm on the occasion of vodka’s feast day.” 


Pravda goes on to say that many Soviet organs, with approval 
and even delight, related the fact that on the first day of the sale 
of vodka long lines of people stood in front of the liquor stores of 
Moscow, while toward evening all the cells and even the corridors 
of the police station were packed to capacity with drunken 
persons, including a number of women. Scandalous conduct 
took place in the city, according to Pravda, which adds: “Such a 
way of celebrating the restoration of vodka must be abandoned 
onee and for all by the Soviet press. What will millions of 
workers and peasants think when they find these idiotic pane- 
gyries of vodka in our newspapers, which they read with respect 
and consideration?” 

Whether vodka can really be a source of considerable revenue 
is a question asked by another Soviet organ, Hconomicheskayo 
Zhizn, which says that in the cities vodka proved a financial 
success, at least as far as one may judge from the first days after 
its restoration. This newspaper doubts whether it will be equally 
suecessful in the villages where it will have to compete with 


samogon, the liquor illegally distilled and sold by bootleggers. 
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Weare told that the bootleggers are alarmed at the reappearance 
of vodka, but, says this journal: 


“They certainly will not surrender without a decisive battle. 
They place their hope in the fact that the people have become 
accustomed to samogon. Few people, they say, will buy vodka 
unless its price is very greatly cut down.” 


Meanwhile, adverse critics of the Government advise us that in 
spite of Prohibition the Russian peasant has been drinking more 
than ever during recent years. 
If, they say, it is question- 
able whether Prohibition is a 
success in America, where it is 
enforced by well-organized 
Federal and State machinery, 
how could it have been en- 
forced at all in Russian vil- 
lages, which are virtually con- 
trolled by no one, and in which 
the Soviet authorities often 
fear to show their heads? 

According to the Rey. Ivan 
S. Prokhanoff: of Leningrad, 
president of the All-Russian 
Union of Evangelical Churches, 
“present Russia’s salvation 
lies in the recent lifting of the 
Prohibition law by the Soviet 
Government, and its future 
salvation rests securely upon 
the Christian Church.” As 
quoted in press dispatches 
from Oklahoma City, this 
clergyman said further: 


“You may think this a pe- 
culiar statement for a minister 
of the Gospel to make, but it 
is wholly true. Instead of 
having one drunkard in a 
home here and there, as was 
the case before Prohibition was 
tried, every house became a dis- 
tillery andasaloon. Men and 
women made vodka and even 
served it to their children.” 


« Apart from the fact that Russia needs the money which the 
sale of vodka produces, the Manchester Guardian ealls attention 
to the official Soviet defense that the home-brewing of the peasants 
could not be controlled, and that they were wasting valuable 
grain in their clumsy processes. This newspaper then remarks: 


**An envious eye is cast on the Czarist days when, from the 
national vodka shops that Count Witte instituted, the State 
drew a revenue of nearly $500,000,000 a year. It is not intended, 
the Soviet apologists say, to push the sale of the crude and deadly 
spirit to the limits reached before 1914. They will be content 
meantime with issuing enough vodka to bring in a mere $12,- 
500,000 to the Exchequer. But the temptation of revenue so 
easily gained is a dire one. The Witte plan of State monopoly 
began with the fairest protestations. The peasant was.to be 

~ delivered from his bondage to the vodka seller, who had become 
not only publican but money-lender, pawnbroker, and even 
employer. In 1895 100,000 vodka shops were closed and the 
whole retail traffic passed into the hands of the Government. 
The clergy blest the opening of the new shops, and several mem- 
bers of the aristocracy acted as bartenders to mark the occasion. 
Yet a sale which began with some 44 million gallons a year rose in 
fifteen years to over 250 million, and the Duma more than once 
implored the Government to find a source of revenue that should 
be free of the inducement to debauch the people. Whatever may 
be the possible advantages of a well-worked scheme of State 
purchase, its advocates could draw no comfort from the experi- 
ence of pre-war Russia. To this traffic the Czar’s edict of 1914 
put an end,” 


GERMAN SKEPTICISM 


“What chance has the League with Mars?” 
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LORD GREY’S LESSON OF THE WAR 


ow es 


HE LIFE OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION will de-— 


pend upon whether a wiser and more instructed spirit 

prevails now than before the experience of the Great 
War, according to Viscount Grey of Fallodon, in summing up his 
story of the years from 1892 to 1916. If this wiser spirit does not 
prevail, he predicts that our present civilization will perish, as 
others have done before it, and the future progress of mankind 
will ‘‘depend on the rise of 
something new, some human 
agency outside Europe, and 
perhaps not of European race.” 
If, however, such a spirit does 
exist, he declares that then 
some things that have hitherto 
been unattainable aspirations, 
may, and indeed will be, ac- 
complished. In his memoirs 
entitled ‘“‘Twenty-five Years” 


lows: 


“Rightly considered, this will 
not lead to the conclusion that 
under no circumstances are 
nations to use force. The in- 
ternal peace of every country 
depends upon the knowledge 
that force is available to up- 
hold law. The greater the con- 
sensus of opinion in any country 
that force should be used for 
this purpose, the less occasion 
there will be for the use of 
force, and the more settled and 
sure will be the internal peace 
of that country. So it is with 
the community of nations. 
Only a general consensus of 
opinion not to be lawless, and 
to prevent any nation from 
being lawless, will insure world 
peace. No great country will 
contribute anything to that 
peace by saying that there is 
no principle whatever for which 
it will stand up, if need be, by 
the use of force. 

“There will be no secure peace till the great nations of the 
world have a consensus of opinion among them sufficient to 
inspire confidence that they will stand by each other to avoid, 
to suppress, or to localize and insulate war. Little concrete 
advance has yet been made. People in Britain, and even more 
in the Dominions, are as yet somewhat shy of defining exactly 
what obligation, or pledge, they have undertaken by signing the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. The United States have 
hitherto declined to give any pledge or undertake any obligation. 
Governments can not go ahead of public opinion, and public 
opinion is not as yet decisive, but here and elsewhere it is not 


indifferent. This is good, for indifference is the only state that is 
incompatible with hope.” 


—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


The public mind is much exercised by a desire to restrict 
armaments, Lord Grey goes on to say, and it seems to be under- 
standing that competition in armaments does not lead to security. 
He points out then that the next stage is for it to realize that 
“only a sense of security will prevent growth of armaments,” 
and when this stage is reached, the public will be unmistakably 
face to face with the “problem of how to produce this essential 
feeling of security.”’ To solve this problem, he adds, will re- 
quire the concentrated effort of all the great nations in concert, 
and if this is to be forthcoming, it will be necessary for them to 


understand that the solution of this problem is the supreme need 
of civilized mankind. In his view,— 


corny te Ae te - 
The most effective change would be that nations should 


(Stokes), he continues as fol-— 
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dislike each other a little less, and like each other a little more; 
but this aspect takes us into regions of moral or religious specula- 
tion. Nations can not herp disliking what they do not under- 
stand. 

“Yet it should be possible for them, after the last war, to find. 
at least one common ground on which they should come together 
in confident understanding: an agreement that, in disputes 
between them, war must be ruled out as a means of settlement 
that entails ruin; that between nations, as between individuals, 
the risk involved in settlement by law or arbitration is prefer- 
able to the disaster of force. 
‘Learn, or perish’ is the rule 
for nations as for individuals: 
by evident necessity, tho the 
justice of it may seem inseru- 
table, one nation or one in- 
dividual can not be saved by 
separate virtue. A wise indi- 
vidual can not escape being 
involved in misfortunes due to 
the unwisdom of his country- 
men; one nation may learn, 
but may yet be involved in the 
misfortunes of a Continent that 
does not learn.” 


ZR AND NBNAWITY 


Theimmediate responsibility 
for exploring what is possible, 
for initiating and giving the 
tone to new European policy, 
Lord Grey declares, rests rather 
with the Allies, who were vic- 
tors, than with Germany. It 
is for them to make the new 
start in the better way, he con- 
tends, and to give Germany 
her chance of joining in it. 
The lesson of European history 
is plain, he goes on to say, and 
tells us: 


DISHEARTENED Driver: “Drat the brute! 


“Tt is that no enduring 
security can be found in com- 
‘peting armaments and in sepa- 
rate alliances; there is no security for any Power unless it be a 
security,in which its neighbors have an equal share. 

“All this, it may be objected, is so obvious as to be common- 
place—something of which nations must all have been aware 
for many generations, tho they have not acted on it. The fact 
that, tho possessing this knowledge, they have not hitherto acted 
upon it, is represented as proof that they ean not and will never 
de so. Weare therefore invited to discard such reflections as are 
made in this chapter as being counsels of perfection, which could 
be of no use in practical polities. 

“This line of argument is, in effect, based on the assumption 
that nations are incapable of learning by experience. There is 
much in history that supports this view, but the tendency to 
pessimistic acceptance of it is checked by the reflection that 
man has, in fact, ascended from savagery to civilization, and 
that this ascent has been possible only because men, individually 
and collectively, have been capable of learning by experience. 
The Great War has been the most tremendous experience in the 
history of civilized man, and the assumption that he has learned. 
nothing from it except to prepare for and to make another war is 
unreasonable. It is not in accord with his past progress. It can 
only be true if he has ceased to learn, and, if that be so, he will 
not only cease to progress, but will dwindle and decay; for he can 
not be stationary.” 

Lord Grey also remarks that people may say with truth that 
Germany, by forcing the pace in military and naval armaments, 
was more than any one else responsible for the evil state of 
affairs preceding the war, and he charges that Germany’s policy 
of exclusive alliances and armaments after 1870 produced this 
result. If the Allies, he goes on to say, pursue the samo policy 
that Germany pursued after 1870, the same untoward con- 
sequences will follow. Allied exclusive alliances and armaments 
will produce counter-combinations and armaments 
Russian alliance, this time, instead of a Franco-Russian. 


a German- 


PURE BALKY CUSSEDNESS!  , 


HARD TIMES IN JAPAN 


HE SIGHT OF YOUNG BOYS in school uniform 

who have had to leave school and are selling newspapers 

in the streets of Japanese cities is not rare to-day, we 
are told, and it is a humiliating indication to Japanese editors 
that the country’s hard times are ‘‘at their worst.’’ The spirit 
of these newsboys is admirably independent, it is conceded, and 
their efforts are noble, but ‘‘it is miserable to see them work so 
hard.’’ The influence of the 
bad times on school children 
and students is tragic, acéord- 
ing to the Osaka Asahi, which 
informs us that many of them 
are forced to abandon their 
education before they - have 
gone the full length of the 
course, however earnestly their 
parents desire to have them 
do so. This newspaper is 
rather a severe critic of the 
policy of reduction by which 
the Government has sought to 
relieve the nation from hard- 
ship, and charges that matters 
become worse as time goes on, 
and the effect of the Govern- 
ment’s reduction and retrench- 
ment policy is being doubted. 
The Asahi continues: 


“We have frequently ad- 
vanced our opinion as to how 
to check difficulties and how to 
regain prosperity. We venture 
to urge the Government to 
effect further adjustment and 
curtailment. The reduction of 
expenditures by 100,000,000 
yen or 150,000,000 yen will 
not do. (Normally, a yen is 
equal to about 49 cents.) The shortage of funds is acute in 
present-day Japan. This is evident from the prevailing high 
interest rate. The retrenchment of national expenditures by 
200,000,000 yen or 300,000,000 yen is essentially important for 


What's the use?’’ 
—The Daily Star (Montreal). 


saving the business world from economic difficulties. The 
surplus obtained ean be made into necessary capital. Success 


in this line will largely mitigate the shortage of funds, and the 
business world will be rescued from hardships. 

“The Seiyukai is insistent upon the extension of the system of 
reserve funds as a means for the relief of the shortage of funds, 
but such a policy will, in our opinion, work an evil influence upon 
the economie world, because, from the economic point of view, 
capital does not consist of the currency and credit notes alone. 
It consists of products in a broad meaning. It is true that the 
wealth of individuals is measured by the currency, which is, from 
the principles of economics, an instrument which helps the 
activities of the nation in its economie life. Curreney is oil, if 
the economic life of the nation be considered as machinery. 

‘The machinery works well by virtue of oil, but when the 
machinery is out of order, the damage must be repaired. In'such 
a case, oil can not make the machinery work well. Oil is useful 
only when machinery works stiffly. The present hardships in the 


* economie life of Japan are due to a breakdown in the machinery, 


and this breakdown is attributed to the errors of unskilled and 
inexperienced workmen. Repairs must be effected on a compre- 
hensive seale.” 


A cheerful contrast to the Asahi’s gloomy picture is the 
remark of another Osaka paper, the Mainichi, which advises us, 
that altho depression has long prevailed, prosperity now begins 
to dawn in the field of foreign trade. According to the records 
of the Department of Finance, it is related, imports from the 
beginning of the present year to the end of September hav 
increased by only six per cent., as compared with the same period 


of last year, while exports have increased by 380 per cent, 


SCIENCE -~- AND~ INVENTION 


RADIO FOR WOMEN 


OMAN’S PLACE may or may not be in the home, but 

asa matter of fact that is where many of them are, and 

be the radio broadcasters know it and build their programs 
onit. This has been done instinctively and without any special 
plan, but numbers that appeal especially to femininity have been 
taking more and more of 
the daylight hours and 
now programs are ar- 
ranged for morning and 
afternoon that will ap- 
peal especially to women, 
while the tastes of men 
are given preference for 


evening programs. But 
even more is_ being 


planned in the way of pro- 
viding special radio en- 
tertainment for women. 
Radio Retailing (New 
York) is furthering a 
nation-wide campaign to 
interest women in radio. 
Its plans include coopera- 
tion with the League of 
Women Voters and other 
organizations to secure 
speakers, programs and 
listeners and the hold- 
ing of “radio teas’ to 
gather groups of women 
to be addrest by radio. 
Radio dealers are ex- 
pected to cooperate by 
giving demonstrations in 
homes and stores at the 
times when the special 


women’s programs are on the air. To quote Radio Retailing: 

“One of the most direct and forceful ways to interest the 
women of the nation in radio is the broadeasting of programs of 
particular and intense appeal to women. 

“This was established recently when Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt broadeast a talk from New York, to which-hundreds of 
women’s clubs and branches of the League of Women Voters 
within hearing of the station listened. In many instances, 
‘radio teas’ were held by groups of women in their homes and in 
clubrooms, and the address received via‘radio. — 

“This plan presents a great and important opportunity for the 
radio industry to accomplish a long-desired aim—to get women 
equally as interested in radio reception as are men. 

“Therefore this publication has prepared and is putting into 
operation a nation-wide campaign to coordinate local women’s 
clubs and organizations of all kinds, with their local broadcasting 
stations, thus paving the way for radio dealers from coast to 
coast to capitalize upon the interest created among women in 
radio. 

“The cooperation of the National League of Women Voters 
has been secured and this organization has exprest its determina- 
tion to make every attempt to have its local branches supply 
women's programs to broadeasting stations and urge their 
members to listen-in via radio. 

The League of Women Voters is a national, non-partizan 
organization, country-wide in its scope, having local branches in 
many cities and towns in practically every county in every State 
inthe Union. While political in name, it is purely educational in 
its work. Itis notaffiliated with any of the parties, and the reason 


A WOMAN BROADCASTING TO THE RADIO SISTERHOOD 


Mrs. Julian Heath, expert on home economics, talking as part of WJZ’s women’s hour. 


for its existence is to urge women to take an active interest in 
national and local civic affairs. 

“The League does not spread political propaganda. It 
makes its appeal directly to women, and its membership 
numbers millions. 

“No broadeasting station need hesitate to accept the pro- 
erams offered by the 
League. Such programs 
are entirely non-political 
and non-partizan. 

““Some of the speakers 
and their non-partizan 
subjects included: Miss 
Mary Garrett Hay, 
‘Womenand the Parties’; 
Judge Henry EK. Curran, 
‘Recruits, Salute’; Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
‘Why Register and En- 
roll’; Senator Nathan 
Straus, Jr., ‘Citizens and 
Slackers’; Mrs. Caspar 
Whitney, ‘The Prima- 
ries, One-Half the Battle,’ 
and others whose talks 
were directed especially 
to feminine listeners, 
urging them to exercise 
their right to participate 
in civie affairs. 

“Ttis Radio Retailing’s © 
hope and plan ‘that 
weekly ‘women’s hours,’ 
including musical con- 
certs as well as talks, will 
be supplied to many lo- 
eal broadeasting stations 
by members of League 
branches and other local 
women’s clubs and or- 
ganizations. 

‘And our plan to co- 
ordinate women’s organi- 
zations and broadeasting 
stations for the purpose of arousing radio interest among the 
vast feminine market does not end there. Other nation-wide 
women’s clubs and associations are taking the campaign under 
advisement and within a short time, we hope, a comprehensive 
program can be arranged and announced that will react not 
only to the great benefit of radio as a whole, but also to the 
direct material benefit of radic dealers. 

‘For every women’s program that goes out over the air, there 
will be thousands of opportunities for dealers to give demon- 
strations at that hour, permitting those women who want to hear 
the programs and who have no other means of doing so, to listen 
in. Demonstrations not only in private homes may be given, 
but also in the store and in women’s clubs and meeting-rooms 
where ‘radio teas’ can be held. 

“The scarcity of good programs for and by women leads the 
editors of this publication to believe that radio broadcasting 
stations must give serious attention to programs of that nature. 
Contact is now being made with the directors of the 600 stations 
in the United States, urging them to send out the programs 
supplied by women’s organizations. And contact is also being 
made, with the cooperation of the National Headquarters of the 
League of Women Voters, with its local branches, urging them 
to prepare interesting addresses and musical selections for their 
nearest stations. 

“The active cooperation of other women’s groups is also being 
sought, and if broadeasting stations will lend a hand as well, 
Radio Retailing believes a plan can be worked out that will be the 
biggest step yet undertaken to get American women interested in 
radio and: acquaint them with the incomparable service that 
radio can render them,” 
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SUPER X-RAYS 


ISCOVERY OF ULTRA-X-RAYS, a hundred tinies 

more penetrating than ordinary X-rays, by Dr. R. A. 
Millikan, of the California Institute of Technology, 

recent winner of the Nobel prize for physics, is the climax of 
twenty years of search for the cause of a mysterious radiation, 
we are told by Watson Davis, managing editor of Science Service, 
inits Daily Science News Bulletin (Washington). Two physicists, 
Sir Ernest Rutherford and J. C. MeClennan, noticed an un- 
accountable effect on their electroscopes in 1903. and the Ger- 
mans tried to determine its cause by high balloon ascensions just 
before the World War. 
extended over a decade. 


Dr. Millikan’s own researches have 
We read: 


“To account for the ultra-X-rays, it is necessary to conceive 

that space is filled with rays of one sort or another traveling in all 
directions with the speed of light. This, Dr. Millikan says, is 
“a conception which is almost too powerful a stimulus to the 
imagination.’ 

“So far, Dr. Millikan has not proposed a name for the newly 
described radiations, tho some of his colleagues have suggested 
calling them ‘Millikan rays’ in his honor. He gives them a purely 
descriptive name, ‘penetrating rays.’ Apparently they merit the 
title, for according to their discoverer they will pass through six 
feet of solid lead before they are extinguished, whereas the ‘hard- 
est’ X-rays, up to the present the most penetrating radiations 
known, are stopt completely by half an inch of lead. 

“The wave-length of the ‘penetrating rays’ is almost unimagi- 
nably short, being much less than the wave-lengths of the ‘hard’ 
X-rays and of gamma rays from radium, the shortest vibrations 
at present familiar to physicists. The new rays fit on at the top 
_ of the known spectrum, and extend it into regions as yet unex- 
plored. At the bottom of the spectrum are the very long waves 
of low-frequency aJternating electric current, and in the zone 
above them the radio waves, with possible lengths of a mile or 
more. 

“Then, withrapidly diminishing wave-lengths, come the infra- 
red heat rays, below the visible spectrum of light, then the light 
waves themselves, passing out into the ultra-violet radia- 
tions above the spectrum. In this region the wave-lengths are 
short enough to stagger the average person’s imagination— 
ordinary light waves, for example, average around one fifty- 
thousandth of an inch in length. Above the ultra-violet come the 
still shorter waves of the X-rays and the gamma rays of radium; 
and above these, completing the series so far as now known, the 
new ‘penetrating rays.’ 

“Where the rays come from is an unsolved mystery. They 
enter the bighest atmosphere from the depths of outer space, being 
born apparently of the disintegration of atoms or of their trans- 
mutation into other elements. Dr. Millikan states that if 
sufficient energy for the transmutation of elements could be 
generated, the process would bring forth penetrating rays as a 
by-product. But inasmuch as the immense energy of ten million 
volts or more would be necessary for this, he does not regard the 
prospect of human production of penetrating rays to be very 
promising.”’ 


NEEDLES AND PINS WORTH 20 MILLIONS 


ORE THAN $22,000,000 worth in 1923 is the Census 
Bureau’s record of the output of needles, pins, hooks 
and eyes, and snap fasteners, we are told by a writer 

in The Iron Age (New York). There were forty-nine establish- 
ments engaged in this work, with a personnel of 7,674, of whom 
6,834 were wage-earners. Wages amounted to $6,703,079 and 
the value added by manufacture accounted for $14,351,493. 
Output and other figures are higher than for 1921, but consider- 
ably lower than for 1919, when the value of products was $29,- 
305,000; value added by manufacture was $19,078,000, and wages 
amounted to $8,810,000, We 
further: 


for 9,294 wage-earners. read 


“Some of the quantities involved are as follows: Needles ag- 
gregated 245,998,000 in 1923, with a value of $5,096,000. Pins 
made of steel wire come under two heads, those by the pound and 
those in packs. Those by the pound accounted for 582,554 


pounds, or about one-fifth of the 1919 figure, which was 2,798,63: 
pounds. 

“Steel pins, in packs of 3,360 each, accounted for 997,594 packs. 
This item was 1,342,119 packs in 1919 and 1,825,673 packs in 
1914. The quantity of steel pins has been decreasing. 

‘Pins made of brass wire and reported by the pound amounted 
in 1923 to 1,263,734 pounds, a considerable shrinkage from the 
2,180,513 pounds in 1921, but a higher figure than in 1919 and 
1914. 

“Pins shipped in packs of 3,600 each accounted in 1923 for 
1,488,229 packs, lower than the 1,638,035 such packs in 1914, 
but higher than the figures for 1919 and 1921. Metal hairpins 
in 1923 were 8,240,326 gross, a sharp drop from the 24,310,433 
eross of 1919. Safety-pins accounted for 7,878,319 gross in 1923. 

“Hooks and eyes and snap fasteners and clasps all are reported 
in ‘great gross’ units. Of the hooks and eyes there were 26,752 
units made of steel wire, a progressive reduction from the 654,714 
such unitsin 1914. Made of brass or other wire, hooks and eyes 
accounted for 234,394 units, compared with 421,463 units in 1914. 
Snap fasteners of iron and steel numbered 192,913 units in 1923, 
a sharp drop from the 1,080,276 units of 1919. Those made of 
other metals, however, indicated an increase, the figures having 
been 1,508,656 units in 1923, compared with 1,042,265 in 1919.” 


GUESSES THAT HIT THE MARK 


EAN SWIFT’S PREDICTION of the discovery of the 
moons of Marsis oftenreferred to with wonder. Accord- 
ing to Roscoe Lamont, writing in Popular Astronomy 

(Northfield, Minn.), it was not so very remarkable after all. 
The author of ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels,’’ published in 1726, relates 
therein that the astronomers of Laputa had discovered that Mars 
has two moons, the inner one revolving about the planet in 
10 hours and the outer one in 211% hours; no such bodies being 
known to the astronomers of this earth until 1877, when Professor 
Hall at the Washington Observatory discovered the two moons; 
the inner one being found to revolve in 7 hours 39 minutes and 
the outer one in 30 hours 18 minutes. Exclamations such as 
“Marvelous!” ‘‘Was Swift a Wizard?” ‘‘A Second Mother 
Shipton!”’ led Mr. Lamont to make a little inquiry into the 
matter with the following result: 


‘‘After Galileo discovered four satellites of Jupiter in 1610, 
Kepler stated that probably Venus, Mars and Saturn, as well 
as the earth and Jupiter, had moons revolving about them. As 
the earth has one moon and Jupiter was found to have four, two 
would be about the right number for Mars, and it is not strange 
if the astronomers of Laputa, about 1726, discovered the two 
moons. 

“The reason why Swift took the distances of the moons from 
the center of Mars as 3 and 5 times the planet’s diameter was 
probably this: He had read in David Gregory’s astronomy, 
published in 1713, the following about Jupiter’s satellites: 
‘Jupiter has four; the innermost of which revolves about in 114 
of a day, at the distance of 5*/, semi-diameters of Jupiter from 
his center; the second revolves in 3% days at the distance of 9 
semi-diameters.’ Five and two-third and 9 semi-diameters are 
2°, and 41% diameters, so Swift took those of Mars as 3 and 5. 

‘Tt is quite likely, Sir Robert Ball says, that Swift wrote under 
Arbuthnot’s advice. In Boswell’s life of Johnson it is said: 
‘Talking of the eminent writers in Queen Anne’s reign, he 
observed, ‘‘I think Dr. Arbuthnot the first among them. He 
was the most universal genius, being an excellent physician, a 
man of deep learning, and a man of much humor.”’’ Swift and 
Arbuthnot were great friends, and what Swift lacked Arbuthnot 
could supply. His ‘Essay on the Usefulness of Mathematical 
Learning’ is often quoted. 

‘“‘But when it comes to discovering moons, Anna Kingsford 
has got Swift, Voltaire and Cyrano de Bergerac beaten before 
they start. In her book ‘Clothed with the Sun,’ published in 
1889, page 282, she says: 

«Here is Jupiter! It has nine moons! Yes, nine. Some are 
exceedingly small. And, oh, how red it is! It has so much iron. 
And what enormous men and women! There is evil there, too. 
For evil is wherever are matter and limitation. But the people 
of Jupiter are far better than we on earth. They know much 
more; they are much wiser.’ 

“No doubt about it. In 1889 astronomers on this earth only 
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knew of four moons of Jupiter, those discovered by Galileo in 
1610, but the ninth one was discovered in 1914 by Prof. Seth B. 
Nicholson at the Lick Observatory. It is ‘exceedingly smail’; 
supposed to be about fifteen miles in diameter; Just about a 
good football for Swift’s Brobdiugnags, but no ‘average as- 
tronomer’ would have found it.”’ 


WHY JOLT THE PASSENGERS? 


ORE POWER TO THE ELBOW of The Railway Age 

(New York) in its efforts to stop the violent shocks 

at starting and stopping of trains that discourage 

sleep by night, spill one’s coffee in the diner, and are provocative 

of profanity at all times—not to speak of their part in engendering 

railway unpopularity! Observations show, says this paper, 

that there is much less rough handling of trains on some railways 
than on others. It says, editorially: 

““We have recently made trips on two roads in particular on 
which heavy trains were repeatedly stopt and started without 
any rough handling. We had noted the way in which these rail- 
ways handled trains during trips made over them previously, and 
recent experience confirmed an opinion already formed that they 
had made unusual progress in solving one of the most important 
and difficult of present-day operating problems. 

‘A jetter received a short time ago from a former locomotive 
engineer suggests that much of the rough handling of passenger 
trains in this country may be due to the use of friction draft 
gear on modern heavy steel cars. After this letter was received 
we communicated with officers of the two railways the good 
handling of whose trains we had particularly noted, and asked 
them to what they attributed the progress they were making in 
solving the problem presented, and especially to what extent, 
if any, they attributed it to the kind of draft gear they were 
using. The vice-president in charge of operation, of one of these 
railways replied in part as follows: 

“““T apprehend the majority of the equipment in the train to 
which you refer was composed of Pullman cars, in the selection of 
draft gear for which we have no voice. ‘’here may be some 
devices which we have on our equipment that are superior to those 
in use on some other roads and which are helpful in eliminating 
rough handling, but I think our reputation in this essential has 
been in the main established by the very intensive campaign 
which we have conducted for many years to bring about as near 
perfection as possible in minimizing rough handling. For many 
years our entire organization, general officers, superintendents, 
trainmasters and road foremen, have concentrated on this 
feature of the service, and while once in a while we now get a 
bump, most of our engineers are so thoroughly educated that they 
are careful to avoid “‘starting the hind end first”’ or ‘‘ putting the 
air on with their feet.”’’ 

‘“An officer of the other road referred to replied that he 
attributed its success in reducing the rough handling of its 
passenger trains mainly to years of educational work among its 
passenger-train employees. He emphasized the fact that the 
supervising officers have imprest upon, conductors that it is their 
duty every time a bad stop or start is made to tell the locomotive 
engineer about it at the first opportunity, because the conductor 
always feels the shock while the engineer often is unaware that 
it has occurred. 

‘There are very few other things that will contribute so much 
toward giving a railway’s passenger service a bad reputation as 
rough handling of trains. Through passenger service is highly 
competitive and a bad reputation drives business away. The less 
passenger business a road has the fewer trains it can afford to 
run, and the fewer trains it runs the fewer men it employs in 
passenger service. 

“The line of promotion is from freight to passenger service, in 
which hours of work are shorter and wages are higher than in 
freight service. Therefore, when passenger employees so handle 
trains as to drive away business they tend to reduce the number 
of passenger-train men that will be employed by their railway 
and to hinder promotions throughout the freight and passenger 
services. It is consequently to the selfish interest of practically 
all the train-service employees of a railway to cooperate with the 
management in reducing the rough handling of passenger trains 
to the practicable minimum. 

“Experience seems to indicate that the problem of greatly 
reducing or practically eliminating the rough handling of 
passenger trains can be best solved by thorough and tireless 
supervision and by getting the cooperation of employees, 


especially of conductors and locomotive engineers; and it is a 
problem that deserves much more attention than it apparently 
has been given on many railways.” 


ANOTHER SUMMERLESS YEAR? 


HE YEAR 1816, known as ‘‘the year without a sum- 

mer,” was also honored with the title of “eighteen 

hundred and froze-to-death.’’ Will 1926 be remembered 
as “nineteen hundred and froze-to-death’”’? Some authorities 
think so. Their predictions are based on the fact that there are 
now a great number of sun-spots, just as in 1815, and on the 
theory that the excessive spot area, by lessening solar radiation, 
was the cause of the cold summer weather. In an article in the 
New York Times we are told that the abnormal weather in 1816 
did not attract notice until about April, when there was an un- 
usual amount of snow. May was wet and backward. In June 
there was ice and snow. ‘There were no erops to speak of. 
These data, of course, are for the northern Atlantic coast. We 
have no way of knowing whether the unusual weather extended 
to the Mississippi and beyond. But scientists are convinced that 
the cold summer of 1816 was no mere local manifestation, and 
one of them finds indication that ‘‘there were no crops raised 
north of the Ohio and Potomac and but scanty returns much 
That famous summer was almost as rigorous 
We read: 


farther South.”’ 
in England as in the United States. 


“Some scientists say that the extraordinary summer was the 
result of a series of voleanic disturbances which began in 1812, 
with Soufriere in the British West Indies, and ended with the 
terrific eruption of Tambora in the Malay Archipelago in 1815, 
one of the four or five largest eruptions in the last two centuries. 
They point out that this series of eruptions discharged into the 
air a tremendous amount of dust and ashes, which surrounded 
the earth like a fine mist. This aura in turn acted as an armor 
against the heat of the sun, and a lowered temperature all over 
the world was the result. 

“Another less stmple explanation is concerned with the effect 
of sun-spots upon the climate. To the layman it is a complicated 
bit of reasoning, concerned as it is with such phrases as ‘electro- 
static field of force,’ ‘penetrating radiation’ and ‘atomic disin- 
tegration.’ Reduced to its simplest terms, it merely means that 
sun-spots lessen the number of rays of light which the sun throws 
forth and consequently the earth is cooler. During May and 
June of 1816 spots on the sun were so large as to be visible to the 
naked eye. 

‘“‘Tt is upon this theory that scientists base their predictions of 
unusually cold weather in the summer of 1926. They point out 
that we are now approaching what is known as a period of sun- 
spot maxima. The appearance upon the surface of the sun of 
spots gradually increasing in size, coupled with a certain periodic 
tidal phenomenon that will manifest itself next spring, will 
result not only in greatly decreased radiation from the sun, but 
also in the raising to the surface of the ocean of large quantities 
of very cold deep-sea water. These two factors working together 
will tend to produce a repetition of ‘poverty year.’ The eruption 
of a voleano would, they contend, make the recurrence a certainty. 

“Whether they are correct in their prognostications remains to 
be seen. In the meantime the credulous will tread lightly on the 
galoshes in order that those useful articles may last through July 
as well as January. They will emulate the fabled and lay up 
stores in the coming winter to last them through the rigors of 
another ‘year without a summer.’”’ 


WATER-PROOF MATCHES—If the recent invention of Mr. 
Morland M. Dessau is generally adopted, says Discovery (Lon- 
don), we shall in future be able to drop matches into water 
without spoiling them. ‘‘No longer shall we shelter out of the 
rain while lighting pipe or cigaret; no more early-morning 
profanity at finding the matches drenched by the geyser over- 
flow. Mr. Dessau has waterproofed matches so that they can be, 
to all intents and purposes, hopelessly soaked and yet ignite upon 
striking on the box. This he has done by incorporating rubber 
latex with the fulminating material and vuleanizing the completed 
match.” 
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ARE VOLCANOES SAFETY-VALVES ? 


HE ACCEPTED IDEA appears still to be that they 
are. But Dr. Arthur L. Day, director of the Geo- 
physical Laboratory of the Carnegie Institute, who 
has been studying voleanoes for years, answers in the negative. 
The results of his researches and the observations of coworkers, 
we are told in Discovery (London), eliminate the idea that vol- 


canoes are, so to speak, safety-valves communicating with a 


ing that a voleano has a generally molten interior. 


“4 


problem of what is re- 


The cross-section of a 


‘geologists, or even the 


red-hot molten interior to our globe. Investigation shows that 
lava is cooler below the surface and reveals no ground for believ- 
The eruption 


seems to be a mere local and spasmodic affair. We read in the 


magazine named above: 


“The investigations 
were made not only by 
forcing iron pipes down 
below the surface lava, 
but also at the crater of 
Lassen Peak in Califor- 
nia. This obliging vol- 
eano emptied all its lava 
content and left a nicely 
opened clear crater ready 
for examination after the 
explosion. It was then 
found that fresh hot lava 
flowed in from side tubes 
or pockets above the level 
of the floor of the crater. 


voleano does not appear 
to be the old safety-valve 
concept of the earlier 


later theory of a molten 
layer concentric with the 
erust of the earth. It is 
more like a central col- 
lecting tube from which 
branch out feeders lead- 
ing to local chambers 
where lava is being made. 
This brings us to the 


sponsible for the voleanic 
activity. 

‘Professor Day’s ex- 
planation is that it is due 
to water. <A solution, of 
silica and potash when 
heated under pressure in 
a laboratory can take up 
as much as 12.5 per cent. 
of water in solution. A 
rock magma in the earth 
is just such a solution, 
and can carry five to 
six per cent. of water. 
As the magma below 
erystallizes into rock it frees a large proportion of this water. 
If this happens in a closed space immense pressures may develop 
and the eruption of a voleano is nothing more nor less than the 
explosive liberation of the gases. As successive masses of material 
with gas under terrific pressures dissolved in it come nearer to the 
mouth of the voleano, they feel the release of pressure and burst. 
If these gases are, as in most cases, mainly steam, most of the 
discharge is volcanic dust in steam clouds and pieces of material 
projected by the blast. If the gases released by the magma are 
chemically active ones, such as chlorin sulfur or hydrogen, 
then greater activity is produced, and poison clouds and 
fiery lava flows are produced. Volcanic activity appears to be 
declining, and few outbursts of recent times have yielded as 
much as a square mile of lava flow. The conclusion is that our 
voleanoes are local and superficial affairs representing belated 
geological transactions. They are simply outlets for a mass of 
magma in the last stages of erystallization. Of this little remains 
fluid except a few scattered pockets of geologically small dimen- 
sions. It is a comforting thought. But if we are to believe 
another school of scientific thought there is a mass of radioactive 
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PERHAPS IT ISN’T A SAFETY-VALVE 


This is Mount Etna, which has been active recently. 
that voleanoes are safety-valves connecting with the earth’s molten interior. 
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material in the earth which will in due course generate enough 
heat to liquefy more rock magma and cause enormous cataclysms. 
No exact date has been set for this event; it is still believed to be 
about to happen some hundreds of thousands of years from now. 
This gives us plenty of time to work out a new theory rejecting 
the uncomfortable ideas of the radioactivist school.” 


LISTENING TO THE ATOM 


N CONNECTION WITH PROGRESS in physical research 
into the ultimate nature of matter and of molecular and 
atomic activity, says an editorial writer in The Electrical 

World (New York), not the least interesting feature has been 
the methods by which 
some of these activities 
of infinitesimal size have 
been brought within the 
range of direct percep- 
tion. He says: 


“Tn the Wilson expan- 
sion chamber one is able 
to see the paths and col- 
lisions of electrons and 
the ionization due to 
X-rays; in the Millikan 
experiment one sees the 
continuous motion of an 
electron in an electric 
field, and by the use of 
the radio amplifier one is 
enabled to hear the patter 
of the shower of electrons 
on the positive plate of 
the amplifier and the 
movement of magnetic 
molecules in iron subject 
to eyelic magnetization. 

“A recent experiment 
of this type shown by 
Dr. W. R. Whitney at 
the convention of the 
American Chemical So- 
ciety at Los Angeles ap- 
pears to go even one step 
further. Using an am- 
plifier and loudspeaker, 
the disintegration of the 
atoms of the rare radio- 
active metal uranium was 
broadeasted so as to be 
heard throughout the 
auditorium. Incidentally 
it was stated that the 
sound so heard could be 
kept up for five hundred 
million years before the 
uranium would lose its 
radioactivity, at the end - 
of which time it would 
have become a piece of lead not much smaller than the 
original uranium. Other interesting manifestations of the elec- 
trical energy inherent in matter were also brought clearly to the 
perception of the audience. Among the most interesting state- 
ments made were those pertaining to the energy inherent in coal 
and oil. It was asserted that the greater part of this energy 
exists in the form of myriads of particles of electricity. The 
burning of coal to obtain power takes therefrom an extremely 
small proportion of its total energy content. Unfortunately no 
immediate promise is made of a method of obtaining the much 
larger and deeper-lying sources of energy locked up in the central 
zone of the carbon atom, 

“Apparently in uranium matter is in a state of very unstable 
equilibrium and disintegrates of its own accord and in a manner 
beyond the control of man either to accelerate or retard. It 
appears probable that the sun contains matter of this kind and 
that its energy is largely due to atomie disintegration. For a 
long time it has been realized that some such explanation as this 
has been necessary to account for the apparently undiminished 
maintenance of the sun's radiation.” 


Scientists are now denying 
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HAVE WE GROWN UP IN ART? 


‘oWT IS TIME THAT WE AMERICANS began to realize 
that Americans have the background of all the world and 
of all the ages, have had the same centuries of develop- 

ment, and have inherited the same bungle of culture that all 

Europe has.’ If we had been conscious of this long ago, we 

should perhaps have deprived Oscar Wilde of one of his most 

famous mots. When he said that our ‘‘oldest tradition was 
that we were a young country,” he divined that instinct of ours 
to be apologetic in the face of Europe. It is an attitude that 


“ELEANOR, JEAN AND ANNA’ 


A painting by George Bellows, whose memorial exhibition now hangs in the Metropolitan Museum 


of Art. Henri writes: 


leads Robert Henri, in the words we open with, to attempt what 
Emerson tried seventy years or more ago—to rob us of self- 
consciousness, and believe ourselves not only the heirs of all the 
ages, but also no mean contributors to the cultural body of the 
world. Of course, Henri is not urging us to bumptiousness. His 
point is to raise us from off our marrow-bones before the as- 
sumed superiority of Europe. ‘‘That the European has no more 
come of age than we have is evidenced all over Europe, in his 
environment, his religion, his humanities, his art. 
ereater dignity or a superior culture.’’ Mr 


He has not a 
. Henri, writing in 
Arts and Decoration (November), seeks to dispel some of our pet 
illusions that have deceived us into assuming ourselves ‘‘ young.”’ 
A young nation doesn’t make a young people, it is obvious as 
soon as stated, for “tho we found a new land and established a new 
pation, our culture dates as far back as that of Europe.”” The 


“T always had confidence that he would be the first American artist living in 
America to attain fame and fortune through his work, at the hands of his own people.” 


tall about an ‘‘American”’ art, he maintains, is beside the point 


how: 


“We know there has been a Greek art, a French art, a Spanish 
art, in the past, but in the future it will not again be possible to 
have these distinctly separate arts; because we here in America 
and people all over the world are no longer living within the con- 
fines of their own geographical barriers, but are in touch with 
everything that is going on. To-day, through the great facilities 
of contact that exist, we are able to know not only what is being 
poMioy es at present in the world, but better to know what has 
been achieved in the past, and so we 
can have a juster estimate not only 
of Europe past and present, but of 
ourselves past and present, as we 
should be able to get away from the 
idea that all things have been done 
better in the past and by other people, 
and to realize that the art of to-day can 
not be confined to nations, but must be 
—without barriers—a world art.” 


Neither is Europe so much better 
off than we are in furnishing an appre- 
ciative audience for the artist. Some 
of the very greatest artists of Europe 
were neglected and persecuted, ‘‘in 
some cases by the public and in some 
eases by the crities.’”?’ Then, too— 


“Ttis a mistake to repeat the pet 
phrase which everybody has come to 
accept without thinking—‘that the 
peasant in the field in France or the 
portero at the door in Spain is a pro- 
found appreciator of art.’ The fact is, 
he is usually densely ignorant of art. 
This great appreciation of art is in the 
spirit of very few at any time or place. 
In my time in France it was Bougereau 
who was the head man. He was coy- 
ered with honors, he held the big 
offices, he had the greatest control over 
the exhibition societies of his time. 
He was the teacher. When it is not 
Bougereau, it is another man of the 
same type. 

‘“These men, whom to-day we regard 
as the great Frenchmen, are not only 
often neglected, but frequently repu- 
diated. I fear it is a mistake to think 
that appreciation of the world’s su- 
preme art efforts is ever very general 
in any country. It is not here, it is not over there. But if 
there is a distinction, there is a greater general appreciation 
here. 

‘“One of the reasons I am inclined to believe that there is 
increasing manifestation of culture in America is that everywhere 
throughout the country I find so many people who are so deeply 
and essentially kind—kindness in the relation of man to man— 
one might pointedly add of man to woman, and profoundly of 
man toward his fellow artists—a kindness which I think is not 
equaled, according to my experiences, among any other people 
in the world. I feel that here the tendency of art, the object of 
culture development, seems to be to attain a power of human 
sympathy and understanding, to arrive at a beautiful relation- 
ship, to become truly social. 

“A thing that I have remarked among people very generally 
here is a growing desire to know, to discriminate, to have some 
part in the arts. The people are awake in this respect. They 
are asking questions about art. That is to say, the ordinary 
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citizen is asking questions. An experience I have had as I come 
in contact with the models in my studio is that they are person- 
ally interested in what is being done. Very often abroad the 
model has no interest whatever in the artistic side of her life or 
in beauty as the artist sees it. 

“Whereas, here the model comes to the studio. She may be 
only a typical little flapper in appearance, but presently I dis- 
cover that she is interested—her interest may not be a very pro- 
found one, nevertheless, she is interested in some phase of art. 
I hear that she is writing poems, that she is studying dancing. 
She wants to judge my pic- | 
tures. She questions whether 
they are good or bad. She is 
alive with interest. This is 
only a sign, but signs taken 
from the common people are 
very significant of a general, 
or at least the beginning of 
some general, current of 
thought. From many sources 
I have come to believe that 
the people as a whole here 
are more interested in art 
than the whole people of 
any country I have ever 
been in.” 


Mr. Henri cites the ease of 
the visiting foreign artist, 
féted and dined here, given 
big commissions, and patron- 
izing us by saying that ‘‘little 
is to be expected of us tho 
there may be a_ hopeful 
future in store for us.” 
Wait till we come of age! 
But— 


Courtesy of the Farargil Galleries 

“That the European has 
no more come of age than we 
have is evidenced all over 
Europe, in his environment, 
his religion, his humanities, 
his art. He has not a greater dignity or a superior culture. 
As a matterof fact, all people are really young together, 
some a little more stodgy than others, some a little more bump- 
tious, some delight more innocently in brutalities. And there 
is no evidence that there are people anywhere whose culture 
is anything else than in early stages of development. This fact 
is inescapable. 

“Hyerywhere there are individuals who have attained; but 
nations and peoples generally so far are only a shade away from 
barbarism. Let any one go to Madrid, Spain, and look at the 
new street which increased wealth has made possible—La Gran 
Via. Its architectural vulgarity is unbelievable. Right there, 
amid heritages from the great artists of the past, that have made 
it famous, a new street has been built that is as gaudy and 
vulgar as a Dutch cake. Yet with all this lavish expenditure 
going on, they do only some paltry patching up of that old 
structure, the Prado Museum, which houses Velasquez, in what 
is certainly not a fireproof building, and where most of the pic- 
tures are seen ata disadvantage. And at the same moment 
we find in our ‘very young country’ an increasing growth of 
buildings of such architectural grandeur, simplicity and loveli- 
ness that any one with a sense of dignity must have a continued 
thrill of pleasure in their contemplation. . 

“There is nothing I detest so much as the ‘screech eagle’ atti- 
tude—the boast that masks as patriotism. What I am interested 
in is the simple looking at things square in the face, and asking if 
these things are true. Are we only three hundred years old, or 
have we as a background all that is fine and beautiful that has 
gone before us? Is not our present attitude of self-depreciation a 
mistake? My experience with the artists with whom I have had 
the opportunity to live, is that they are great students of life, 
masters in their own. profession, as masters go. 

“Perhaps it is a good thing to remember what the patroniz- 
ing foreign artist said—‘that one day we may be the art center 
of the world.’ Suppose we wake up to our job, participate and 
get into the pleasure of it! Let us become fair appreciators of 
ourselves, of what we have done, what we are doing, and thus 
speed on the fine things we intend to do!” 


One of the highly imaginative pictures by Arthur B. Davies. 
chosen by Mr. Henri to accompany his article 
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TONING THE PIANO 
ONING UP THE PIANO is something apart from 


tuning it. ‘‘The piano has its own inherent weakness,” 

says Mr. W. J. Henderson of the New York Sun, and 
the principal of these is the tendency of the strings to diminish 
the tone volume once they are struck. To prolong the tone and 
enrich its color is something that younger wizard of mechanical 


invention, Mr. John Hays Hammond, Jr., has tried to accomplish 


“YOUNG JOY GIVERS” 


The four pictures here reproduced were especially 


with a new device. Mr. Lester Donahue gave a piano recital 
recently in New York whose chief interest was the exploitation of 
Mr. Hammond’s invention. 


proceedings we learn some secrets of the piano and its masters, 


In Mr. Henderson’s account of the 


one fact of which seems to point to the new contrivance as an 
invasion of the field formerly mastered by the pianist’s skill. 
It is the player who ‘‘produces the impression of a singing 
tone who is the artist to be admired and envied.” This is no 
new thing in piano-playing: 


‘“As far back as the time of Karl Philip Emanuel Bach it was 
deemed important to get the singing tone. He wrote about it 
and said he always tried to acquire it and to write for the piano 
so as to make it possible. Mozart, who always thought voeally, 
held that piano passages should flow like oil. The invention of 
the pedals helped players, but something was still to come in the 
ereation of the third or tone-sustaining pedal, which permits bass 
notes to prolong their vibrations while both hands are busy with 
other keys. 

‘*But there have been scores of other inventions looking to the 
production of a really sustained tone by the piano. Some genius 
made a set of revolving brushes which stroked the strings and 
practically turned the piano into a hurdy-gurdy. The present 
writer had the felicity once to play on one of these instruments. 
He prefers the xylophone, which is at least an honest cackler. 

“What Mr. Hammond’s invention may prove to be worth will 
better be known when it is used as an accessory and not as an 
end. Mr. Donahue was evidently bent on displaying its powers 
to the full, with the result that he frequently distorted the music 
and misrepresented the composer. Furthermore, he accomplished 
little that is not achieved by masters of the keyboard with the 
means existing before the new invention arrived. Thore were 
some few instances in which the volume of a chord apparently in- 
creased some time after the impact of the hammers and there 
were others in which notes struck softly had more than the 
expected duration. 


“These instances suggested important possibilities. But they 
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were confined to the low and medium register of the piano. This 
writer was unable to detect any improvement in the singing 
quality of passages written in the upper treble. Whether this was 
due to a weakness in the invention itself or to a want of mastery 
of it by the player can not be told. But on the whole, the great 
virtuosi seem to go quite as far without the new contrivance as 
Mr. Donahue did with it. And perhaps even that statement 1s 
equivalent to saying that he proved a great deal.” 


THE “HICK”-CONTROLLED FILMS 


HE BRITISH HAVE FOUND SOMETHING to blame 
for their cinema failure. It is ‘“‘the Hicks’ of America. 
Robert Nichols, sojourning in Hollywood, wrote the story 
of that baleful town in columns for the London Times, and 
revealed the heart of the film producer’s mystery. It is that 
he strives to give the public what it wants, ‘‘and that is the reason 
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“THE OLD CLOWN” 


John Sloan, whose pictures of real life have made him famous among 
American artists, here goes a little out of his field and gives us a tragic 
picture of one whose mission is to make fun. 


why the standard of American films is so low.’’ This public 
is, of course, the ‘‘millions of American citizens who are pictur- 
esquely called Hicks,” writes Henry Kingin The Adelphi (London), 
“the mighty stream of standardized humanity that flows through 
Main Street.”” The movie, itis the art of the Hicks! ‘‘Whereat 
the English press is greatly moved to scorn,” says Mr. King. 
“Tt has somebody else to blame for the desperate condition of 
the cinema. These Hicks! These gum-chewing, fire-eating 
Hicks!” And Mr. King begins his own dithyramb: 


“As tho we had no Hicks at home, in this free and enlightened 
country. Dear old Hicks! Why it is even possible that our 
own home-grown Hicks may be a little more Hickory than the 
originals, in as much as they stubbornly prefer the American film 
to the home-product. And if we do not call them Hicks, a rose 
by any other name may smell as sweet. 

“Not the Hicks, therefore, are responsible for the condition 
of the cinema, but something altogether less distinctively Amer- 
ican—Democracy. Does any one seriously imagine that if the 
great American producers were to aim at giving thé English 
public what it wanted, the films would be better than those which 
satisfy and delight the dwellers in Main Street? Have the 


indigenous British films ever shown themselves to be better by 
a single caption than the imported Americans? They are on 
the same level as far as subject and treatment are concerned, and 
infinitely inferior technically. 

““The cinema is, through and through, a democratic art: the 
only one. It costs so much to produce a modern film—some- 
times a million pounds is sunk in a single one—that the largest 
possible public is the only public which can concern the producer. 
He must aim at producing a household commodity. It is as 
tho a publisher could exist only by publishing best-sellers. 
But in the case of books the conditions are quite different. It 
costs very little, relatively, to produce a book. A publisher 
may sleep happily if one in fifty of his books is a veritable best- 
seller; he may be prosperous and respected and comfortable 
even tho he never hits upon a best-seller at all. Books that are 
bought by two, three, and four thousand people are very profit- 
able to him in comparison with his outlay. It actually pays 
him to cater for the discriminating public. Not so the cinema- 
producer. With him it must be best-sellers all the way.” 


Mr. Nichols finds a remedy—tho one not so new. ‘*Hducate 
the public’’; only he puts it in a form grateful to the British press, 
“educate the Hicks.”” Whereat Mr. King punctures another 
illusion of the cinema’s enemy: 


‘“The English press echoes it, forgetting that to educate the 
public would be to compass its own destruction, or perhaps 
rather with the cynical knowledge that it has nothing to fear, 
because nothing will ever come of ‘educating the public.’ ‘Kdu- 
eating the public’ is, indeed, pure humbug. No amount of 
public education will bring the public to like better films, or 
better books. And what, anyhow, is the good of its liking better 
films, or better books? There is no such distinction in the world 
of art: there are good films and bad ones, good books and bad 
ones. The public can not be brought by easy stages from liking 
bad to liking good. That only leads to the worst condition of all: 
pretending to like that which is neither bad nor good, but simply 
rotten. 

“Let us away with the pious humbug of ‘educating the 
public’ to like anything: and above all with the particular hum- 
bug of educating the public outside the cinema to lke better 
things in the cinema. It can’t be done; and if it could, the result 
would be merely nasty—the singularly putrescent hypocrisy 
that masquerades as ‘artistic culture.’ If the cinema publie is 
to be educated it must be educated by the cinema.”’ 


DICKENS’S PEOPLE ON STREET CORNERS—Dickens’s 
genius may never have had a finer tribute paid it than in the 
controversy arising in Yarmouth, Hngland, over the naming of 
streets in the borough after some of the characters in ‘“‘ David 
Copperfield.”’ These characters have such a reality to the towns- 
people that members of the Town Council seriously discuss their 
moral qualities before they accept them for the honor of desig- 


nating a street. In a cable dispatch to the New York Times we 


read: 


“Tt was suggested that the names Dickens Avenue, Copper- 
field Avenue, Steerforth Avenue, Peggotty Road and Barkis 
Road be given to certain Yarmouth highways, but Councilor 
Jack Salmon, who is described as ‘a breezy fish salesman,’ 
demanded to know just who Steerforth was. In the same 
breath he called Barkis ‘a silly old pup’ and ‘a drunken rascal 
with a red nose.’ 

“Councilor Hill, a dignified old resident of Yarmouth, in- 
formed Mr. Salmon that he would find out all about Steerforth 
in ‘David Copperfield,’ and added that, altho Dickens knew his 
Yarmouth and immortalized it in his book, some people in the 
town didn’t seem to know their Dickens. 

“Alderman Goode said Barkis was not a drunken character 
but an honest old carrier. 

‘Alderman Ferrier said that Steerforth was not a desirable 
character, altho he was a friend of David Copperfield. He 
brought disgrace upon a Yarmouth girl and himself came to a 
tragic end. Alderman Ferrier concluded, therefore, that it 
wasn’t advisable to perpetuate Steerforth’s name and moved 
that it should not be used. This was carried, but the other 
names were allowed to stand. 

“Meeting then adjourned, both sides being satisfied that 
public morals and the memory of Dickens had been properly 
preserved.” 
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THE COVER 


HE COVER THIS WEEK represents one of the most 

celebrated painters of the Renaissance, in fact, one of 

the most celebrated in art history—Tiziano Veeelli, or, 
as he is more familiarly known, Titian. He was born at Piede di 
Cadore, among the Alps of Friuli, but he is identified with the 
art of Venice, and he best exemplifies the opulence of life charac- 
teristic of that city. The picture which we reproduce from one 
that hangs in the Berlin Gallery is of his beloved daughter 
Lavinia. It represents his mature period and is a good illustra- 
tion of his art in real portraiture, tho he occupied himself fre- 
quently with idealistic representations of the human figure. Of 
course, something of this idealism entered into everything that he 
did, for, according to the critic Burkhardt, ‘‘a most profound 
feeling for the harmony of existence possest him’’; and in his 
pictures we see that “‘which in real life is trammeled and incom- 
plete represented as free and perfect.” 

It is generally accepted that he was born in 1477, and when 
but a lad of nine he went to Venice in care of an uncle. He entered 
into apprenticeship with a mosaicist, Sebastiano Zuceato. His 
first painting masters were the two brothers Bellini, in whose 
studio he was a fellow pupil with Giorgione and Palma Vecchio. 
He seems to have been overawed by the commanding genius of 
Giorgione, and while that great master lived followed in his 
footsteps. The result of this lack of independence has perhaps 
robbed him of authorship in one of the world’s far-famed pictures. 
Critics disagree as to whether the canvas called ‘‘The Concert,” 
to be seen in the Pitti Palace in Florence, attributed to Giorgione, 
is not in reality a painting by Titian. The author of the excellent 
article on Titian in the New International Encyclopedia, of 
which we are giving a digest, observes that the paintings of 
Titian’s early period resemble those of that master of whom so 
few examples remain, “‘except that they are more rugged, and 
the lines and colors are not so soft and melting.’”’ Besides ‘‘The 
Concert,” his early period produced a ‘‘ Holy Family,’’ now in the 
National Gallery in London; the ‘‘ Tribute Money’”’ (Dresden), 
a number of portraits and representations of the Madonna, 
also the allegorical picture commonly known as ‘“‘Sacred and 
Profane Love.’ This, says our author, is more properly called 
*““Medea and Venus,’’ and shows a striking contrast of the nude 
and the clothed figure in a beautiful sunny landscape. Of this 
painting Julia B. de Forest in her “Short History of Art’ writes 
the following description: 


‘“*A charming landscape background, glowing in the light of a 
summer evening; in the foreground is a fountain, and a little 
Cupid is dabbling his hands in the water. On the edge of the 
fountain leans a woman, very lightly draped. She holds in her 
hand a erystal vase, and looks at her companion with happy 
innocence. Sated Love, represented as a haughty woman richly 
drest, sits at the other side of the fountain. Her hands are 
gloved, she does not turn her head to gaze at Cupid, a rose fades 
unheeded at her side, and a lute untouched is by her elbow. The 
spirit of the allegory is carried out in the reliefs on the sar- 
cophagus.”’ 


A second period is marked off between 1513 and 1530, wherein 
the influence of Giorgione is seen giving way to an increasing 
realism, breadth of treatment and mastery of color. Titian was 
busied at this time in painting most of his great altar pieces, 
beginning with the ‘‘ Assumption of the Virgin” for the Church of 
the Frari in Venice, now removed from that church to the 
Academy. To this period also is credited the ‘* Noli-me-tangere”’ 
(Christ appearing to Magdalen), a composition noted for marvel- 
ous balance of sentiment in figure and landscape and one of the 
prized possessions of the National Gallery in London. His works 
are so numerous that it is perhaps more or less tedious to enumer- 
ate them. The cities of Europe are fortunate in being supplied 
with examples of this artist’s work, but America is not rich in 
them. <A portrait of Philip II is in the possession of Mrs. T. J. 


Kmery in Cincinnati, and the canvas called ‘‘ Rape of Europa’”’ 
is in the Isabella Stuart Gardner Museum in Boston. <A portrait 
of Filippo Archinto, Bishop of Milan, is in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. At the death of Titian’s wife in 1530 he made a 
considerable change in his mode of life. He purchased a house in 
Venice which he furnished with great magnificence, and he 


speedily became the center of a famous literary and artistic circle. 
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LENNA WITH RABBITS 


William H. Glackens, the painter here, is among the foremost 


American painters of genre. 


Splendid decorative canvases of unusual size were executed for 
the churches and public buildings of Venice. Under the pat- 
ronage of the Duke of Urbino, lasting from 1532 to 1538, his 
art expanded still further. With ‘‘subtle flattery he portrayed 
the rejuvenated features of the Duke’s wife, Kleanora Gonzaga, 
in the celebrated ‘La Bella di Tiziano,’ perhaps his finest female 
portrait, also in the ‘Girl with a Fur Cloak’ (Vienna), and in the 
‘Venus of Urbino,’ a rival of Giorgione’s ‘Venus,’ and the most 
beautiful representation in refined voluptuousness in modern 
painting.’”’ In 1545 Titian visited Rome and was honored by the 
Pope. There he met Michael Angelo, whose influence is per- 
ceived in the ‘“ Danaé.”’ and 
painted an equestrian portrait of the Emperor Charles V, “a 


He traveled also to Augsberg 


wonderful characterization of the irresistible but disappointed 
master of Europe and the New World.” 

His last pictures were religious in theme, like the ‘‘Saviour of 
the World” (Petrograd), and the great ‘‘Pieta’’ (Venice). He 
lived to his hundredth year, and was stricken by the plague 


August 17, 1576. Concluding: 


“Tf Giorgione was the founder of the modern landscape, Titian 
did more for its development, achieving the highest perfection 
before Poussin and Claude. Eliminating the detail of former 
painters, he rendered the typical in a landscape with high poetic 
charm. Tho he used landseape as only a setting for his figures, 
this setting was in itself perfect and complete. THis favorite 
subjects were the Alps of his native Cadore and the lagoons of 
Venice. No one ever excelled him in the combination of power- 
ful, sometimes realism, combined with noble and 
striking characterization. He was the greater painter of king's 
and nobles.” 


merciless, 


RELIGION-AND- SOCIAL’ SERVICE 


TEACHING SECOND-STORY MEN TO CLIMB HIGHER 


ORAL DULLARDS IN THE OHIO PENITENTIARY 


escape from some 


are learning a means of escape 

of the causes which put them in the prison and which 
would make almost certain their return. It is an ambitious 
project which has been started in that prison, and Convict 
49,068, evidently a successful student in the days of his enforced 
retirement, says that one returning to his late lodging might 
think that he had stumbled into a vocational training school 
by mistake—a school in which some of the so-called master 


Photograph by courtesy of The Outlook (New York) 


BETTER THAN BROODING AND NURSING HATE 


A schoolroom in the Ohio Penitentiary, which an enthusiastic convict describes as “‘the most practical effort 


toward prison reform in the history of our penal institutions.” 


minds are found to be pitifully weak, in need of a training which 
will make them useful citizens instead of useless criminals. 
Of the great changes which have taken place this convict writer 
gives us a forceful description in The Outlook (New York). 
If a former convict were to return, writes 49,068, 


“He would find the 1925 edition of ‘Perey the Penman,’ 
brush in hand, practising show-card lettering instead of forged 
signatures, and his cell buddy, ‘Silk Hat Harry,’ studying ad 
writing as thoroughly as he would a gullible prospect to whom 
he wished to make a quick cash sale of the Brooklyn Bridge. 
He would find ‘Second-Story Pete’ and ‘Jerry the Yegg,’ their 
wrinkled foreheads resembling the corrugations of an old- 
fashioned washboard, delving deeply into the perplexing mys- 
teries of cube and square root, and their next-door neighbors, 
‘Two Gun Mike’ and ‘Shorty the Dip,’ handicapped by the life- 
long habit of talking out of the corner of their mouths, con- 
jugating French verbs or spelling down as tho their very lives 
depended upon the outcome. And if, at last, his bump of curios- 
ity should get the better of him and he should demand to know 
what on earth they were doing, he would get this reply: ‘Learnin’ 
somethin’, chump. Gwan, git away from here!’”’ 


It was by a strange circumstance that the changes were begun. 
Some time ago, Convict 49,068 tells us, Chaplain Reed, whose 
duties include those of librarian, noticed that many of the 
prisoners were in the habit of drawing out books on technical 
subjects and were returning them within a few days. Himself a 
student, he knew that these books could not be assimilated in so 


Instead of “listening 
cell-partner tell how many ‘peters’ he had’blown,’’ these convicts are learning trades. 


short a time. Investigation showed that, instead of being the 
“master minds” they are commonly described to be, 32 per cent. 
of the prisoners could neither read nor write, and 47 per cent. 
had ealled it an education when they reached the third grade. 
The fact was evident that the men had a thirst for knowledge, 
but did not know how to study. Chaplain Reed called together 
his assistants, a few of the better-educated prisoners, told them 
of the need of their fellow-prisoners, and the Intra-Wall Corre- 
spondence School of the Ohio Penitentiary—‘‘ the most practical 
effort toward prison reform 
in the history of our penal 
institutions—was born.’’ And 
here is the routine into which 
hope has been injected: 


“We get up at 6 A. M. 
After working all day in the 
shops or sitting in the Idle 
House—as hundreds, through 
lack of work, are compelled 
to do—with just a short time 
out for dinner, we are again 
locked in our ‘drums’ at 4:30 
P.M. Lights are turned out 
at 8:30 P. M. On Sundays, 
except for the short time we 
are at meals or in chapel, we 
spend the entire day in our 
cells—cells in which no reason- 
ably sane man would care to 
house his dog; for into many 
of them the sun has never 
shone, and when they were 
erected sanitary conveniences 
were unheard of. 

““How long could you live 
in that sort of environment 
without losing all hope, with- 
out becoming bitter, without 
: plotting revenge? How long 
could you live in an Idle House, where you had to sit all day on 
a long wooden bench, thinking, brooding, doing nothing for 
days, weeks, at a time? How long could you sit there without 
losing your mind, or coming out, as so many have done, with 
the firm determination to get even? And why not? To make 
a man think normally you must let him live normally. 

“Under this system we can devote the long, weary hours 
hitherto spent in brooding over our condition, or listening to a 
‘hard-boiled’ cell partner tell how many ‘peters’ he had blown 
and the hundreds of ‘soft touches’ he’d made, to learning a trade. 
And if, upon our release, we are given a fair chance to work at 
it, and not the ‘bum’s rush,’ the taxpayers will have fewer 
convicts to support.”’ 


to a hard-boiled 


Reform must, of course, be accomplished by the men them- 
selves, but Chaplain Reed and Warden Thomas, says this con- 
vict, have turned out some men who have become even brilliant 
scholars and made teachers of unruly spirits, “‘and any one who 
can do that has done more toward helping us back on the slippery 
straight and narrow path than all the legislation our assemblies 
can write onto the books.”” There is Spike, for instance: 


“Spike was what the world called an habitual criminal. He 
was only twenty-six years old, but had spent almost seventeen 
of those behind prison bars. We locked together for a while, 
and he told me something of his life’s history. He had never 
known his mother—she died bringing him into the world—and 
a switch-engine got his father when Spike was eight. Two 
years later the Boys’ Industrial School got Spike, and the State 
has been his host on and off ever since. One day Spike walked 
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into the chaplain’s office and rather sheepishly asked if he could 
have a course. 

““Certainly you ean, Spike,’ was the chaplain’s reply. ‘But 
I don’t want you to take one unless you will promise me to go 
through with it.’ 

“Spike promised. And when the chaplain asked him what 
study he wished to pursue, he asked for a course in poultry- 
raising! Can you beat it? Well, he got one; and from then on 
Spike was another man entirely. And if any one wanted to talk 
to Spike, the piéce de résistance of the conversation would have 
to be chickens. Spike’s been out for over a year now (just 
eight months longer than he ever managed to stay before), and 
the last I heard from him was a jubilant note stating that he was 
working on a chicken farm, where he was chambermaid to a 
large flock of full-blooded Plymouth Rocks. 

“There are some who insist that Spike’s reformation. is just a 
flash in the pan, that he’ll come back. But I’m betting that he 
doesn’t. For he also stated in his note that whenever he felt 
the urge to shatter the Seventh Commandment he simply 
opened one of those roadside vegetable stands, and that’s one 
form of highway robbery our lawmakers have completely over- 
looked. Besides, Spike didn t have to go to work when he was 
released; he could have gone back to the old mob or into polities. 
So, if-he has not reformed, he has at least developed some com- 
mendable scruples, and that’s a step in the right direction. Hats 
off to Chaplain Reed and his college, which, even tho it has 
crowbars for window screens, is making our greatest failure 
our prison system—pay dividends in rehabilitated men and 
women.” 


MORE DAMPENING FOR THE WETS 


UCH ELATION AS THER WETS felt in 
coneluding from the Johnson report that the churches 
might be willing to have the Prohibition law modified 

will be dampened by the recent statement of the Federal Council 
of Churches. This statement announces that ‘‘there is nothing 
in the -Prohibition report of the Research Department of the 


may have 


Federal Council of Churches to justify any modification what- 
ever in the position of the churches on the Prohibition issue.” 
Furthermore, in the opinion of Dr. 8S. Parkes Cadman, president 
of the Federal Council, a majority of the workers of the country 
have become supporters of Prohibition and fayor its enforcement. 

The Johnson report, it will be remembered, admits that 
Prohibition enforcement and observance have been defective 
in places, and says ‘“‘no cocksure optimism is warranted, nor 
is pessimism or ‘defeatism’ justified by the facts.’”’ The report 
precipitated a wide-spread controversy, in which ardent dry 
forces charged the Federal Council itself with “defeatism.” 
Wet organizations, on the other hand, were elated at what 
some construed to be admissions of a general breakdown, and 
used the report as material in their campaign for modification 
of the Volstead Law. The Federal Council now disabuses the 
minds of those who were led into 
which have arisen in connection with that report,” and reasserts 
The statement, issued under the 


‘ 


‘serious misunderstanding 


its position as stanchly dry. 
name of the Administrative Committee, is, in part, as follows: 


‘‘Wirst of all, the committee would emphasize its unequivocal 
support of national prohibition, as expressed in many public 
utterances and reaffirmed by the quadrennial session of the 
whole council in Atlanta last December. We declare our strong 
conviction that the policy of Prohibition is the deliberately 
and permanently established policy of this nation, that this 
policy has not failed, but, on the contrary, has already yielded 
results which fully justify its adoption, that the liquor traffic 
and the saloon must not come back again and that the churches 
must set themselves with new purpose to see that Prohibition 
is enforced by law and sustained by the national conscience. 

“The Federal Council calls wpon the churches to undertake 
a renewed moral crusade to strengthen the hands of those 
who are responsible for Prohibition enforcement and, in particu- 
lar, to give a greater measure of moral support to the newly 
reorganized activities of the Federal Government.” 


Prohibition has not failed, asserts Dr. Cadman in an address 
recently broadcast from the Bedford Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn, 


and it need not be expected that there will be any surrender 


of ground gained. Violators of the law, he asserts, include 


certain society elements and persons of wealth, ‘‘ whose example 
is fostering the evil of drinking among some of the youth, 
causing thousands of young people to race down the road of 
rum and ruin.” But, as we quote from a summary of the address: 


“While some of our social sets and leaders persist in ignoring 
the law and use all the liquors they can get, the mass of the 
people are behind the Prohibition movement. A majority of 
the working men and women of the country favor Prohibition 
and recognize the benefits to themselves that have come from 
it. So long as they stand true to their convictions in this respect 
there can be no successful attacks on Prohibition by its enemies. 

“You need not think that revocation of this law is likely. 
However, I advise churches not to place too much confidence 
in politics in efforts to uphold the law. Use moral suasion 
rather than politics. Do away with all bickerings and let us 
determine this question finally and completely. 

“Prohibition has resulted from the evils and long record of 
lawlessness of the liquor dealers. They have turned over the 
evils and lawlessness of the bootlegger, and that part of society 
that traffies with him is a partner in his erime. If I had my way 
all bootleggers of alien birth would be deported. We can well 
spare ships from the fleet of unused vessels anchored in the 
Hudson River for the purpose of carrying back the alien boot- 
leggers to the places from wherever they came to this country. 

“T know of no man with a brain so anemic as to desire the - 
return. of the old evils of the liquor traffic; the saloon is dead. 
The welfare of the young and of future generations is a positive 
trust to us all, and particularly to the churches, the colleges 
and other educational organizations, to maintain the Prohibition 
law and deal with the real dangers that menace and would 
destroy it.” 


In welcoming the Federal Council’s announcement of its 
position as clearing up the misunderstandings which followed 
upon the Johnson report, the Brooklyn Hagle observes that 
“no survey in America can be other than one-sided without 
The field 
Its own belief ‘‘is that 
unless or until the churches change their attitude, Prohibition 
on Volstead or near-Volstead lines will econtinue.”’” The Federal 
Couneil’s statement, thinks the Birmingham Age-Herald, can 


being misunderstood and subjected to calumny.” 
of polemics, it says, is easy to enter. 


not but have a profound effect upon law observance generally. 
“Tt is clearly perceived that church adherents have it within 
their power to exercise a more potent moral influence in this 
direction than in the recent past.”’ Characterizing as preposter- 
ous the notion that the Prohibition law should not have been 
passed, and therefore should not be observed, The Age-Herald 
remarks, ‘‘Americans should remember that the Prohibition 
Amendment and the Volstead Law were both achieved in strict 
accordance with the law and the Constitution.” 


“Therefore, technically, it is as much a law as any law we 
have. There is nothing irregular nor unprecedented about 
the Prohibition statutes in any particular. Those who refuse 
to obey it have no basis for that refusal except their own desires 
or hope of profit. It is as much the duty of the citizen to obey 
this law as to obey any lay. 

“The doctrine that the individual may legitimately choose 
which laws he shall obey and which not is a dangerous doctrine, 
and would, if generally accepted, undermine our very Govern- 
ment. The churches can do more than they have done to 
complete this Prohibition effort which the churches them- 
selves began and have put into law, joined in the final years 
by industrial influences. If Prohibition is not enforced, the 
fault will not be with the law.” 


To quote an adverse view, the Springfield Union, however, 
thinks the latest statement of the Federal Council but adds to 


the confusion caused by the Johnson report, and it says: 


“When the administrative committee goes on to state what 
in its opinion it is necessary for the churches to do in the eireum- 
stances, we find it virtually admitting many of the facts. It 
declares that ‘the churches must set themselves with new 
purpose to see that Prohibition is enforced by law and sustained 
That is to Prohibition is 


by the national conscience.’ Say, 
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not enforced by law and is not sustained by national conscience. 
A little amplification of this proposition might reveal that it 
is not enforeed by law for the very reason that it is not sustained 
by national conscience. Nothing which the national conscience 
of America sustained would need to be enforced at the point 
of marine guns and police pistols. 

“There is no longer necessity to enlighten the public mind 
as to the methods by which Prohibition was put over in war 
time, methods which in themselves were evidence that it could 
not have been done by an appeal to national conscience. How 
permanent the policy is the future will tell. What can be 
said with certainty is that there would be absolutely no chance 
for its adoption to-day. The permanency of the policy depends 
on the time it takes to get out of our governmental system 
something that now in the light of results could not be got 
into it.” 


CHINA’S RELIGIOUS RUNNYMEDE 


HINESE BAPTISTS IN SWATOW, South China, have 
issued a declaration of independence which may make 
Swatow the religious Runnymede of China. Influenced 

by the stress of the new nationalism which is awakening an 
intense patriotism in China, 5,000 of these Baptist converts 
have summarily cut the strings which bound them to the control 
and direction of the American Baptist Foreign Mission and 
-taken their religious destiny into their own hands. So far as 
Baptist work there is concerned, South China will now proceed 
upon native and autonomous lines, with the missionaries as 
advisers only. A convention has been organized to be managed 
by a board of eighty, sixty-five being Chinese leaders and fifteen 
American missionaries. This board will function through an 
executive committee of nine, all of whom are Chinese Baptists. 
The step is of profound significance, and may prove to be as 
epochal as is the story of the English meadow. The declaration 
expresses gratitude for the work done for the Chinese by the 
missionaries and churches in America. and voices an aspiration 
for larger service in promotion of Christ’s kingdom in China. 
The document, translated by the Rev. Jacob Speicher, for thirty 
years a missionary in South China, was recently received by the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, and is published by 
The Baptist (Chicago). It expresses a determined faith in the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ and recites some grim details of Western 
overlordship. We read: 


“Conditions at present are truly deplorable. The unequal 
treaties squeeze our very life-breath. Imperialism is exerting 
its dreadful power to press us to the ground. Thus Christ’s 
teaching ‘freedom through truth’ is being destroyed. The 
people of China hold to the ideals of the ‘Brotherhood of Man’ 
and for this reason the hindrances caused by the unequal treaties 
should be ended and the unequal treaties abolished. We, there- 
fore, trust God will, before long, grant us true freedom. 

“Generally speaking, Christianity is making daily progress. 
During the month of April, 1922, there was organized in Peking 
the Anti-Christian Movement, which soon spread to other cities 
in China. They brought charges against Christianity, claiming 
that the Christian religion strangles independent thinking and 
fosters capitalism; that it is in direct conflict with modern 
science and socialism. Christians are called ‘foreigners’ slaves,’ 
‘hunting dogs to the foreigners,’ ete., ete. But we are not 
distrest because of that. We pray that God may enlighten 
them and forgive them their sins, and on the other hand we are 
determined by good deeds to be true defenders of the Truths 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“Not long ago Great Britain and Japan committed very un- 
righteous and cruel deeds in Shanghai. This occasioned the 
people to speak ill all the more against Christianity, claiming that 
the Christian religion destroys the national character of its 
converts; they are denationalized and the churches are ‘facto- 
ries’ for the production of ‘homeless slaves.’ Missionaries are 
said to be ‘forerunners of invaders’ of China, ete., etc. Thus it is 
simply true to say that under such conditions it has become very 
difficult to carry on the work and affairs of the Christian Church. 
Nevertheless, we know that God’s Spirit is sustaining and com- 
forting us in our endeavor to press on and forward. As the 
Apostle Paul said, ‘But one thing I do, forgetting the things 
which are behind, and stretching forward to the things which 


are before, I press on toward the goal unto the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.’ No matter how great our diffi- 
culties may be, we firmly believe that the Truth will prevail—it 
can not be destroyed.” 


The necessity for propagating the Gospel in China by native 
Christians is shown in the following paragraphs, the second of 
which contains an ironic, if unintentional, reproof of foreign 
Christians: 


“In as much as the preaching of Christianity in China is under 
the protection of the treaties secured by foreign Powers, people 
suspect that Christianity represented by foreign missionaries 
has a close relation with politics. Thus all the churches in the 
Ling-Tong district are called the ‘Great American Church,’ 
Since it is impossible to clear up the misunderstanding existing 
in the minds of the non-Christians, the Chinese church should 
now declare independence and cease to depend for its life upon 
the protection originally secured under the treaties. 

“The most important factor in the present Chinese church 
is that the Christians should have pure Christian characters.” 


This action by the South China Baptists has been taken in all 
good-will toward the Foreign Missionary Society, comments 
The Baptist, and it bespeaks a similar attitude on the part of the 
Baptists here. As for the Baptist missionaries, we are assured 
that they hail it as a tremendous step in the right direction. 
They know that there are many obstacles and problems 
bound up in this peaceful revolution. “But none of these 
things frightens them or influences them in any way to take a 
backward step or to flinch from a providence of God which 
carries with it inevitable trouble.” They know, says The 
Baptist, ‘that independence for the South China missions means 
in the long run a precedent for all other missions that are able 
to walk alone, thus leaving the Foreign Society free to extend 
its service in old fields which need strengthening and into new | 
fields hitherto untouched by the Gospel of Christ.” , 

Some insight into the causes and implications of the in- 
dependence movement is afforded us by A. F. Groesbeck, from 
whose article in The Baptist we quote this: 


““Chinese motives may not always be as pure as were those of 
our forefathers when they added weight to their protest by 
throwing the tea into the Boston harbor, but the principle is the 
same and their right incontestable. By strike and boycott they 
are merely doing on a scale nation-wide, and with Oriental 
thoroughness, what we did at Boston. If reports are to be 
trusted, they are succeeding to a remarkable degree in freeing 
their land of everything foreign. I am not here discussing the 
political implications of the movement, but attempting to get 
at the explanation of what occurred at Swatow. With this 
national and political movement as a background, we can readily 
see why the Chinese Baptists declared their administrative 
independence. They were driven to it by the spirit of the hour, a 
spirit which for abounding fervor and utter abandonment has 
by many a correspondent been styled ‘madness.’ The Chris- 
tians were compelled to maintain the proposition that men 
ean be patriots and Christians at the same time. Failing in this, 
they themselves and the whole Christian cause in China would 
be lost. The Spirit of God must have helped the Chinese to see 
this much more clearly than we foreigners were able to see it, 
merely because we were foreigners and not indigenous Chris- 
tians. 

“Tn passing, it is also to be remembered that side by side with 
these churches founded by American Missions there were 
Chinese churches founded by British Missions. For these 
churches founded by the British it was absolutely a matter of 
life and death to clear themselves from the charge of being 
‘foreign slaves and puppets.’ This they had done with charac- 
teristic thoroughness. Naturally, American Mission founded 
churches must do something similar or take the consequences. 
There seems to have been no animosity toward their missionaries 
that prompted the move. When we get far enough away from 
events to get the right perspective, what has taken place in 
China the past year is not unlikely to go down in history as one 
of the great patriotie movements of all time. Missionaries 
and their supporters will one day be as proud of their connection 
with it as a Daughter of the American Revolution is of Lexing- 
ton and Concord. We shall be proud that our Christians were 
not the less patriotic because they bore the name of Christ.” 


PERSONAL 


* GLIMPSES 


“A NEW AL SMITH”—BUT THIS TIME A REPUBLICAN 


66 HE SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK,” as a political 
chorus of victorious popularity, has its counterpart 
in Detroit, where another ex-newsboy has attracted 

the nation’s attention by winning a great fight for reelection and 

entrenching himself in a position of power at the head of that 
city’s municipal affairs. And it happens that he, too, is a Smith 

—a particularly lively member of 

that ancient and honorable tribe. 

Mayor John W. Smith, if you 

please, ‘“‘the Man who Beat the 

lan.” 


respondents who remark on the 


Among the special cor- 


‘parallels between his career and 
that of his famous namesake, the 
Governor of New York, is John 
J. Leary, Jr., who also tells us 
that in his direetness of speech 
and attack, his contempt of fraud 
and froth, he resembles ‘‘ Al”’ 
Smith, ‘with whom from now on 
he will frequently be compared.” 
He has the 
“oripping the jugular in public 


same instinet for 
questions,’ the same contempt for 
sumptuary legislation calculated 
to make people good over night. 
A product of the tenements, ‘‘the 
spirit of the sidewalks of New 
York is his as much as that of New 
York’s Governor.” In a Detroit 
dispatch to the New York World, 
a day or two after Mayor Smith’s 
exeiting of the ballot 
boxes, Mr. Leary quotes him as de- 


victory 


livering this brief autobiography: 


““T was a newsboy at six. At 
fifteen I lied my way into the 
Spanish-American War. I be- 
came Mayor of Detroit at forty- 
two.” 

John W. Smith, the chunky, 
boyish-looking conqueror of the 
Klu Klux Klan in Tuesday’s 
classic battle, looked out of the window smiling reminiscently. 

“T think that lie I swore to get into the Army—I swore T was 
eighteen,’’ he went on—‘‘will be forgiven me. My father was 
a Union soldier in the Civil War, and I felt he’d have wanted me 
in that war. At seventeen I was a Corporal of regulars in the 
Philippine insurrection.” 

There was nothing boastful in the statement. Plain, matter 
of fact—that is the best description of Mayor Smith. 

Like New York’s Governor, he would repeal the Voistead 
Law if he could and leave the police free to attack real police 
problems. Like Governor Smith he has the confidence of men. 
of large affairs and the affection of the lowly, and the Governor’s 
faith in political organization properly conducted. 

Unlike the Governor, he is a Republican. 

“When my father died,” he told me, “I had to go to work. 
Before school in the morning, I carried a newspaper route. Then 
I went to school. I sold evening papers. Altogether I never 
had but four years of regular schooling. What else I got, | 
picked up.” 

How he picked it up, this man whom I, last week, heard ex- 
changing fluent German with a delegation of visiting German 
trades unionists, and on whose desk I saw a Spanish grammar, 
is told by an old resident of Detroit. 

“Nights after he had sold his papers,” this old man told me, 
“vou'd see Johnnie Smith, with a Martha Washington roll or 
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FROM THE SIDEWALKS OF DETROIT 


Mayor John W. Smith, who triumphed over bitter opposition, 
has much in common with New York's popular Governor, 


two and a frankfurter, going into the library. Often I’ve seen 
him fall asleep over a book there. Old Mr. Utley, long the 
librarian, would let him sleep until closing up time. Then he 
would chase him home.”’ 

“That is true,” said the Mayor when I asked him of it. ‘‘Hay- 
ing been denied the chance of an education every boy ought to 
have, | made up my mind to get it. I wanted my place in the 

, sun. I was selling papers and 
studying when I could, when the 
Spanish War broke out. I went 
into it with the 32d Michigan 
Infantry; in the Philippines my 
outfit was the 38th Infantry.” 


Discharged from the Army, 
Smith returned to Detroit where 
he set about learning the steam- 
fitter’s trade. Two years from 
the day he started, we are told, 
he was supervising the work of 
the man who had been _ his 
teacher, and in a short time was 
superintendent of construction of 
a nationally important sprinkling 
company and president of the 
local union of steamfitters. And 
Mr. Leary continues: 


He might still be supervising 
construction were it not for a 
strike. The company asked that 
he quit the union. He elected to 
retain his union card and strike 
with his men. Up to that time 
he had no thought of polities. 

The late Dr. E. W. Haas, a 
widely known physician, was re- 
sponsible for his entry into the 


game. As a sideline, Dr. Haas 
played politics, and he asked 


young Smith to handle a cam- 
paign in his district. Tle carried 
the district, and attracting the 
attention of Milton Oakman, then 
the Republican boss of Wayne 
County. Oakman enlisted his 
valuable aid in the campaign 
to make Chase Osborn Governor. 
As his well-earned reward, 
Osborn made him Deputy Labor Commissioner. 

Michigan then had as good labor laws as most of the States. 
They were not, however, enforced. Smith, as Deputy Com- 
missioner began applying them. 

“They were fine laws,” he says, “but no one ever thought to 
apply them. I enforced the laws as a bank would enforce a note, 
and I collected a fine assortment of enemies doing so.”’ 

He still was in the Labor Department when the Roosevelt- 
Taft break came. The Republican organization was with Taft 
and the Administration, Smith lined up with Roosevelt and took 
charge of the Wayne County drive. The fight that followed is a 
lurid spot in the history of Michigan politics, with State troops 
euarding the convention hall to keep the Roosevelt delegates out. 

In the contest that followed before the Republican National 
Committee, Smith presented the case of the Roosevelt men, 
There he met Roosevelt, for whom he earried Detroit and the 
State in the following election. That part of his career he ex- 
plains on the ground that he “was always pri eressive.” 

“Roosevelt and his ideals always appealed to me,” he said. 

Smith’s next public job was that of Chief Deputy Sheriff of 
Wayne County. Ordinarily the more attractive 
than active. It fell to Smith, however, to have to handle a nasty 
labor situation and rioting involving 6,000 men at an alkali 
plant in one of the suburban towns That was in LOL 

The situation was brought to a erisis by the beating up of an 


position is 
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old striker by a policeman with more brawn than brains. The 
result was an attempt to wreck the plant. The attempt was well 
under way when Smith, mounting a freight-car, addrest the mob. 
He told its members of their rights and their duties, and wound 
up by asking them to let him serve as arbitrator. 


They were willing. So was the company. The next day the 
strike was settled to the satisfaction of everybody. And we read: 


From the Sheriff’s office, Mr. Smith went to the Senate from 
Detroit, being elected without op- 
position. His record there has 
never been attacked. It included 
the blocking of an attempt to 
wreck the home-rule laws affecting 
the cities of the State, and the 
securing of an enactment that 
permitted the City of Detroit to 
set up its own property abstract 
bureau, thereby breaking up an 
“air-tight”? combination tnat 
made the searching of titles slow 
and costly. 

In the Senate he also was the 
proponent of much social legisla- 
tion, more particularly laws in- 
tended to apply to the protec- 
tion of women and children in 
industry. 

He still was in the Senate in 
1920 when Oakman’s power was 
broken and he retired from leader- 
ship, Smith inheriting whatever 
remained of the organization. 
With it he got behind the cam- 
paign of Senator Hiram Johnson 
for the Republican nomination for 
President, fought the Wood and 
Lowden agents who flooded the 
State with money, and carried it 
for the Californian by 80,000, 
forcing the State Convention to 
instruct all delegates to stand by 
Johnson until released by him. 

He held it solid for seven bal- 
lots. When the break came to 
Harding he still held his Wayne 
County delegates in line for 
Johnson. ‘ As his reward, Har- 
ding made him Postmaster, where 
he reorganized the local office, 
promoted earriers and clerks to 
supervisory positions and _ initi- 
ated the drive for higher salaries. 
When this became a heated sub- 
ject before Congress, and post- 
masters were ordered to keep 
hands off, he went to Washing- 
ton in defianee of orders and 
pleaded for the men. 

That explains why he is the 
only man in the United States 
who has never been a carrier 
that holds membership \in the carriers’ organization. 

He was advocating development of the air mail until he be- 
came known as the ‘‘Flying Postmaster.” He was still Post- 
master a year ago, when a vacancy occurred in the office of 
Mayor, and friends sought him to run. 

*‘T did not wish to become a candidate and would not have 
become one,” he said, ‘‘had it not been for the Detroit Evening 
News. Itrananeditoriallaughing at me and daring metorun. For 
thirty years no one had thought of defying it politically. I did 
and, as you know, I won. I kept every promise that I made in 
that campaign. 

“The News now calls me a machine politician. 
time to builda machine. But I will. 
service.” 
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I haven’t had 
It will be a machine for 


The Mayor described his election as ‘‘a victory for tolerance 
led by Protestants,” and continued: 


“The three big things in my campaign, were: The declarations 
against the Klan and for me by Henry Ford, and the other great 
leaders of industry and business; the call of a Klan speaker at 
a meeting addrest by the Klan candidate for tar and feathers 
for women who would not vote for him, and the refusal after 
agreeing to do so of the Klan candidate to debate with me over 
the radio.” 


A LIVELY PAIR ON THE LINKS 


Prince and Princess Asaka have acquired all the outdoor ac- 
complishments of the Western world, and will take the latest 
wrinkles back to Japan. 


WE ENTERTAIN JAPANESE ROYALTY 


N THE FIRST YEAR OF HIS REIGN, the Emperor 
Meiji swore a great and ceremonious oath on behalf of his 
Empire of Nippon, and this oath was composed of five 

articles, and the fifth and last article declared: 

“Knowledge shall be sought for throughout the world, so 
that the welfare of the Empire may be promoted.” 

All the world knows how per- 
sistently, since then, the children 
of the Empire of Nippon have 
“sought knowledge throughout 
the world,” learning by its light 
to build factories, make cigaret 
eases and battle-ships and wear 
derby hats. But not every one 
realized that the Japanese quest 
for knowledge throughout the 
world was so comprehensive that 
it embraced the lighter side of 
life, such as the fine points of golf, 
the fox-trot, the Charleston, the 
amenities of country-club inter- 
course, and all things that enter 
into the routine of ‘‘the world 
Such 
however, and it 
seems that to this circumstance 


where one amuses oneself.”’ 
is the case, 


we are indebted for a social visit 
from the Prince and Princess 
Asaka, the latter an extremely 
modern daughter of the sainted 
Emperor Meiji, and hence a sister 
of Yoshihito, the present ruler of 
Japan. The young Prince and 
Princess have been making a 
whirlwind tour of our fashionable 
golf courses and shrines of his- 
torical interest, and what with 
dancing, games, entertainments 
and a little speechmaking have 
not allowed any American grass 
to grow under their feet. Ac- 
cording to the New York World, 
the three years allotted to Prince 
Asaka to learn about the customs 
of Europe and America, and to 
report to his Emperor (or the 
Prince Regent), have almost 
elapsed. That is why this latter 
part of the royal tour is some- 
what breathless for their Royal Highnesses. As we read: 


So Prince Asaka is hurrying back to the land of ancient gods, 
which has been ruled unbroken by the same family since Jimmu 
ascénded the throne twenty-six centuries ago. He will report 
what he has learned to the advisers for the Emperor Yoshihito, 
the 122d of his line and Asaka’s own blood kinsman. 

He takes back the last word in economics, politics and social 
thought of Europe to his own country, where railroads, tele- 
phones and electric lights have not diminished the reverence 
with which the tombs of his ancestors are worshiped. 

And he takes back also a passion for dancing, a Princess with a 
taste for French clothes, an Occidental skill in hitting a golf ball, 
and an array of golf clubs that fills several bags. 

When his report to the Emperor’s advisers on the serious affairs 
of the world is completed, and he takes his place at the court, he 
will be the model for all Japan in what the well-drest man should 
wear and how the man of the world should fox-trot. 

His three years in London, Rome and Paris—particularly in 
Paris—may be responsible for the fact that his face has none of the 
usual Oriental immobility. He seems as buoyant as a French- 
man and as ingratiating as a British diplomat when he talks of 
peace at public banquets. 


Princess Asaka spent her first afternoon in America playing 
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Giving Good Gifts 


ee ee ey 
glowing lights. . . ropes 
of tinsel. . . glittering globes 
of gold and silver. . . music of 
voices, gay and laughing. . . 
joyous shouts of children. . . 
mounds of snowy packages 
tied with festive ribbons. . . 
the very symbol of Christmas! 


What a lovely thing it is—the 
Christmas spirit—that prompts 
men and women to forget self 
and open hearts and purses 
that others may be made 
happy. But sometimes that 
very spirit—beautiful as it is 
—sweeps one into gift-giving 
which is embarrassing. In our 
efforts to spread gladness as 
far as we can reach we fre- 
quently send gifts to those 


How wonderful to play Santa 
Claus to boys and girls whose 
parents, through poverty or 
sickness, are unable to give 
them dolls, drums and wooden 
soldiers they long to have! 


It is not necessary to have a 
great deal of money to extend 
your gift-giving beyond your 
immediate circle. Perhaps you 
can spare only a dollar, or a 
twenty-five-cent piece, or a 
dime. When your dime or 
dollar is added to other dimes 
and dollars the amount is 
astonishing. A dollar alone is 
weak, but working with 
others it is strong. 


Give Wisely 


If you do not know any un- 


who have much “gold, frank- 
incense and myrrh” and who 
would appreciate a kindly 
Christmas thought more than 
an expensive gift. 


At the Wayside 


In a beautiful Christmas story, we are told of a Fourth Wise 

an who was turned from his high purpose of bearing 
offerings to the new-born King bya compelling impulse to 
help the suffering at the wayside. Yet in the end was his 
honor all the greater. The allegory is plain:—the worthy 
desire to give costly gifts to those we love should not keep 
us from helping the unfriended and the neédy. 

fs 


fortunate families who need 
your help, or if you feel that 
the amount you can give is too 
small to be of use, give to one 
of the many well organized 
relief and welfare societies. 


When well and happy we are apt to forget the 
sick and suffering and needy—men and women and 
little children to whom Christmas has brought 
nothing but heartbreak and hopes denied, whose 
lives, drab at best, are made even more dreary by 
contrast with the gladness and cheer of the 
Yuletide season. 


Try a New Plan this Year 


This Christmas, give good gifts—not as custom 
dictates, but as your heart prompts. Give lavishly 
as your means will permit. Give to those you love 
and those to whom your gift will bring gladness. 
Give as far and as widely as you can. But in your 
giving set apart something—a little or much—for 
those who are in need of Christmas gifts. 


You who are well and happy this Christ- 
mas—who are looking forward to a day 
of gladness spent with your dear ones— 
won’t you help spread cheer and comfort 
among those stricken with Tuberculosis? 


All over the world today are thousands 
and thousands of sufferers from Tubercu- 
losis. In this country alone it is estimated 
that there are 1,000,000 men, women and 
children afflicted with this dread disease. 


and health instruction. 


Published by 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~ 


METROPOLITAN 


Christmas Seals help to support more 
than 600 hospitals and sanatoria, with 
nearly 70,000 beds; more than 600 clinics 
and dispensaries; 3,000 open-air schools, 
fresh air classes and outdoor camps for 
children predisposed to ‘Tuberculosis; 
10,000 nurses who are giving treatment 


They are ina position to investigate needy cases 
and will use your money to do the greatest amount 
of good. They supply warm clothing, they furnish 
nourishing dinners and distribute toys to eager 
youngsters who have written confid: ves 
ingly to Santa Claus. It is impossible (foe 
to calculate the good which these ; 
charitable agencies do in giving new 
hope and cheer to those sick in spirit 
and in body. They need your help. 


—This Christmas, give good gifts— 
the gifts of happiness and cheer and 
encouragement. When you are mak- 
ing merry know that others are having 
a brighter Christmas because you have 
given from your heart. 


instance of useful giving. Whether your 
income is $50,000, $5,000 or $500 a year 
—here is a definite way to help others. 
Won’t you do this simple, gracious thing— 
buy at least a dollar’s or adime’s worth of 
Christmas Seals?) They cost only a penny 
apiece. Others, seeing your Seals may be 
reminded to join in the noble work of eo! My 
fighting the Great White Plague. f eer | 


The cheery little Christmas Seals which tC Hatt ) 
are used to fight Tuberculosis offer an 


HALEY FISKE, President. Bes Hs ney 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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in English literature, and, strange to say, their names all began 
with the same letter—Shakespeare, Shelley, Shaw. Fisher Un- 
win and I sat and looked on. We couldn’t have got a word in 
edgewise had we tried.” 

Shaw did not keep to art criticism long—there was not enough 
advertisement in it for him, so he went in for musie, calling him- 
self Corno di Bassetto—for, as he said, he was going to blow his 
own horn until it was heard. I might quote another of H.’s notes 
made four months later: 

“Tuesday, March 6, 1888—To the Museum. Met Shaw just 
as I was leaving and went to the café with him. He is very 
anxious that The Star should get J. to write its weekly Art Notes. 
He thinks it a shame that the 
yare man who has original 
ideas of his own should not 
have the chance to express 
them, and declaresit provokes 
him when The Pall Mall asks 
J. to write about cycling and 
not about art.” 

It was just after this I 
became, ‘Artist Unknown” 
and over that name, which 
I used, wrote my opinions. 
Shaw got me the post—lI 
think I was the only artist he 
knew—but I sueceeded in 
getting rather well known 
and in and out of endless 
scrapes, from a threatened 
libel action with the family 
of Marie Bashkirtseff to a 
threatened thrashing by 
Walter Crane. Neither, how- 
ever, came off. But I drew 
all the London art world to 
the paper and dragged it into 
endless controversies. 

I wanted, like Shaw, to 
become famous, and I be- 
lieved I could bring art to 
the people by what I said. 
I remember telling this at 
the time to Bob Stevenson 
and his laughing, as if it were 
an excellent joke. I was 
wrong, he assured me. Art 
was a luxury for the rich 
alone. 

It was an amusing staff on 
the paper under the later 
editorship of H. W. Massing- 
ham—the real editor. The 
nominal editor was almost always in prison, mainly owing, I 
believe, to the views of his contributors. Among them were 
A. B. Walkley, who made such a noise in the theater that he 
was taken up by The Times; Arthur Symons; Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, who, we always maintained, was not sure of the sex of 
his own name; and Clement K. Shorter; tho far the most im- 
portant person on the paper was Captain Coe, the sporting man. 


Photograph by courtesy of the New York Times 


ALMOST LIKE NARCISSUS 


The paper was to elevate the masses, but Coe had no interest 
in anything save ‘‘finals,”” and they were what appealed to the 
people, says Mr. Pennell, ‘‘and for his articles they bought the 
papers, not to any extent for ours.”’ And we read on: 


At that time, if I was going to bring art to the people by my 
writing, so was Morris by his preaching, and we haunted the 
Hall at Hammersmith next door to Morris’s and sometimes went 
with the elect into Kelmscott House, where Shaw always was. 
Those were the days of demonstrations and the appearance of 
John Burns and Annie Besant and, later, Keir Hardie, who also 
were going to save or raise the downtrodden, but by speeches and 
processions, especially talk—always talk in Hyde Park, on 
Tower Hill, or at the Fabian Society—and then by the big mect- 
ing in Trafalgar Square which ended in a riot, with Cunninghame 
Graham as the hero and the martyr, getting the troops out and 
having the Riot Act read. I saw it all from the windows of the 
old National Liberal Club. 

Shaw was coming to the meeting with a deputation from 
Bloomsbury, at the head of it naturally, but he said they walked 
too fast and he found himself at the tail. Then, the first thing 
he knew, there was a police charge and the procession turned, he 
still at the tail, with the police gaining; but, said he, ‘‘I soon was 
at the head again and stayed there, for I ran home faster than 
any of the rest.” 


But he did come off, as he has let all the world know. There 


One wonders what thoughts are passing through Mr. Shaw’s mind as he 
gazes (admiringly?) at his own effigy. 


was nothing which would make him talked about he did not do, 
getting hissed down in cycling meetings, getting laughed down 
when he tried to form a Borough Council, getting lost and an- 
nouncing that he was lost; and so, finally, he arrived on the staff 
of The Saturday Review, and then into the theater and world- 
wide fame, if it is fame, as he says it is. 

Shaw followed us to the Adelphi, for we invented that Quarter, 
tho we lived first in Buckingham Street, with Pepys and Hum- 
phry Davy, in Etty’s studio. But we made the Quarter In our 
time as others had in theirs, and Fisher Unwin came in and we 
moved to the Terrace and were there joined by Galsworthy, 
Temple Thurston, and the chef of the Savoy—and what a crew! 
. We did not exactly invent it, 
for Hardy and Black also 
had had chambers and rooms 
before us, and Garrick a house 
before then. 

Our Adelphi Terrace win- 
dows looked right into Shaw’s, 
and we could see how he did 
his hair and what he would 
have for dinner, and there 
were awful rows between his 
German cook, who, accord- 
ing to gossip in the Quarter, 
became Swiss during the war, 
and our French Augustine. 

Once E. wrote an article 
in The Atlantic and there was 
something in it Shaw did not 
like, or rather the German 
cook did not like, and so she 
stuck the magazine, opened 
at the article, flat against 
her kitchen window to let us 
know she had seen it. 

Another day, so we were 
told, Barrie, who then lived 
under us, wanted to show 
Shaw to some guests he had 
to lunch, and he fired a roll 
from his dining table through 
the open window on to Shaw’s 
table, and his guests saw 
Shaw and heard him, too, 
when he came to his window. 


But the finest things hap- 
pened when the suffragettes, 
who filled the building, ‘‘got 
on our roof one day to pro- 
test.’’ As we read: 


A ceremony to dedicate a bust of Wilfred Lawson was going 
on in the gardens below, and the ladies, some real ones and the 
rest quaint, lit a fire of alcohol up there to heat hot-air balloons, 
and I heard them and went up and smashed the balloons and put 
out their ean of alcohol, and then locked the door and sent for the 
police. And they never again went on the roof where nobody was 
allowed to go, because the lightest step across it sounded like 
thunder in our rooms underneath. 

But Shaw and I parted when he said he loved, and backed up, 
the electric tea sign on the shot tower across the river, which 
ruined the night, tho I made it quite pictorial, as my mezzotint 
proves. I told Shaw in the papers, where we talked, that I was 
glad to know what he really liked. That hurt—and for years 
I would only see him going out in his jaegers to preach socialism 
from the tail end of his sixty-horse-power Mercedes car. But he got 
overitand was, with John Burns—who, too, knew all about every- 
thing—almost the last man I saw when I left London in the war. 


At which point Mr. Pennell remarks that he has just re- 
ceived from Shaw the photograph reproduced on this page. 
lt represents the unterrified dramatist in the act of staring 
himself out of countenance—that is, he is staring at Rodin’s 
bust of him. Mr. Shaw “‘took” this picture of himself, perhaps 


pressing the bulb with the hand on his hip. And Mr. Pennell 
concludes tolerantly: 


Shaw is not at all bad when he forgets to preen and prattle. 
only he rarely forgets. But he said in a recent letter to me: ‘‘] 
am mad about Prohibition now that I know you would prefer 
England wet to America dry. Scotland is still wetter than En- 
gland, in every sense.’”’ The letter was written from Aberdeen. 

Shaw can be really amusing when he does not try to be; when he 
does not pose and is just Shaw, expatriated, transplanted Irishman. 
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THE GENUINE 


FOR WOMEN 


Satin Slippers 


Toehe 


FOR MEN 


4 

—FOR CHILDREN “\jSed 
—Neater than old-fash- _— 
ioned galoshes— lighter; 
their fcet won't tire. 


or busy Bbrogues 
a ZIPPER Smartness: 


You may be a gay debutante —the mod- 
ern business girl—the mother with after- 
noon social calls —the college boy or the 
hustling business man ... there’s a classic 
Zipper for you. 

The season’s smartest offering for the 
storm-day’s dripping pavements is de- 


signed for all ages, all feet... Here you 
see it—a marvel in trimness, neatness, 
shapeliness and quick convenience. 

A boot of personality—there is nothing 
in fashion comparable with it. 

Both good taste and good style dictate a 
pair of Zippers in your season’s wardrobe. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY » Established 1870 * AKRON, OHIO 


In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Limited, Kitchener, Ontario 
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NAME ON THE FLAP 
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“\W/hy the worlds most 


dressed in 


Ee LG ala 


There are two positive requirements for Elgin complete 
watches—timekeeping efficiency, and beauty of appear- 
ance. To attain this latter, we have turned to Wadsworth 
for many of our most beautiful designs. 


De Forest Huxsurp, President 
Elgin National Watch Company 


Cae Use Ee 


For many years, Wadsworth has made all of our gold filled 
cases. Illustrated here are two examples of cases designed 
exclusively for Gruen movements, including the Pentagon, 
which is one of our patented shapes. 


Frep G. Gruen, President 
The Gruen Watch Company 


ll Jat IE Qh aL Ole IS: 


We have chosen Wadsworth Cases for several! of our new 
models. Wadsworth Cases were selected not only for beauty 
of design but also because their known quality is worthy 
of casing Hamilton Accuracy. 


Cuartes F. Mirrer, President 
The Hamilton Watch Company 


WG 1 Wl aN Oy. TS 


Again we have turned to Wadsworth for specially designed 
cases as shown here. The popularity of our Bunn Special 
for railroad men and our new A. Lincoln thin model have 
fully justified our choice of Wadsworth Cases. 


Jacos Bunn, President 
The Illinois Watch Company 


AS VES NIN Ee 


Practically all the popular Tavannes Watches for men and 
women are dressed in cases made especially for us by 
Wadsworth. The watches illustrated are representative 
examples of the beauty and variety of designs. 


AvotpHe Scuwos, President 


Adolphe Schwob, Inc. 
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AO 
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celebrated watches 


Wadsworth Cases 


HOSE WHO take pleasure in the posses- 

\ ¢ . . . 
Wales | sion of beautiful things owe much to 
the watch movement manufacturer. 


By hisconstant effort to improve the 
intricate timekeeping mechanism 
you carry in your pocket or on your wrist, he has 
made possible a degree of grace and accuracy in 
watches that noone dared dream of fifty yearsago. 


Among the manufacturers who have con 
tributed to this development, five of the leaders 
are mentioned here—every one of them thor- 
oughly familiar to all admirers of beautiful and 
dependable watches. 


Makers like these, and others equally faithful 
to the highest standards of their art, naturally 
are most exacting in choosing cases worthy to 
dress and protect their movements. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the leading movement 
makers have consistently selected Wadsworth 
Cases. 


To those who appreciate fine watches, the 
mark of Wadsworth in a watch case stands for 
correct design, highest-grade materials, finest 
workmanship and that exactness of fit essential 
to the protection of the delicate mechanism 

contained within. 

The movement your jeweler recommends will 
probably be dressed in a Wadsworth Case. But 
for your better protection, ask to see the mark 
of Wadsworth before you make your purchase. 


HAMILTOR 


Tue WapswortH Wartcu Casz Company, Dayton, Ky. 
Suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio 
Case makers for the leading watch movements 


PART OFA PART OFA 
UKGoLD FILLED SOLID GOLO 
WATCH CASE WATCH CASE, 


A gold-filled watch case is made 
by welding together two layers of 
solid gold with a filling of stronger 
metal between. The result is a 
watch case, gold inside and out, 
but stronger and in every way 
more satisfactory thana thin solid 
gold case, j 

To protect the public against 
misrepresentation the U. S. Fed- 
ep a a eral Trade Commission has re- 
y : cently approved a definite stand- 
ard of quality for cases marked 
“Gold Filled.” Every Wadsworth 
Gold Filled Case meets fully this 
government standard. 

When you buy a gold-filled 
watch, therefore, be sure that the 
mark Wadsworth Gold Filled is 
stamped in the case, For youcan 
trust this mark asimplicitly as you 
would the marks ‘‘Solid Gold” 
or “‘Sterling.”’ 


SPORTS + AND+ ATHLETICS 


CHASING THE SCOTCH PILL O’ER SYRIAN SANDS 


sc ES, IT APPEARS TO BE A GOOD SPORT,” com- Describing his experiences as a golf missionary, Dr. Shuman 
mented a portly follower of the Prophet, as the perspir- tells us in The Country Club Magazine and Pacific Golf & Motor 
ing players rested and refreshed themselves at the all- that when he sailed for Beirut, to assume the post of Professor 


important Tenth Hole, “but why don’t you hire some one to do __ of Internal Medicine at the American University there, he took 
it for you?” his golf sticks along, and one of his first questions on landing was 


There was the Oriental point of view, which is just the same ‘‘ Where are the golf links?’’ To which the answer was, ‘‘ There 
about dancing—‘‘Pay others to do it for you.” But even the is a fair course in Cairo and one in Constantinople.”’ And the 
story continues: 


As both of these cities are many miles 
away from Beirut, I saw that my game of 
golf was a thing of the past, with no 
present or future. And so I remarked to 
Paul Knabenshue, the U. S. Consul- 
General of that country, when I met him 
a few days later to get his official permis- 
sion, as all American citizens have to do, 
to remain in that land. 

He came back with the terse remark, 
““Don’t see why we can’t have a golf 
course right here.’’ I replied, ‘““I am 
willing to put my shoulder to the wheel 
and I know that Frederick Knepper 
(brother of that golf shooting star, 
Rudy, and Chick Evans) will be glad to 
help.” 

Tred nad just arrived to take up teach- 
ing in the English Department of the 
American University at Beirut. 

Soon a business meeting was called at 
the Consulate of all males desiring to put 
‘“‘the ancient and honorable game” into 
action in Syria, for the getting of a goodly 
list of subseribers for the project. Litera- 
ture was soon sent out on the subject and 
officers elected. General Gounoud, the 
Chief French Mandatory power of the 
land, was unanimously elected Honorary 
President. 

SYRIAN CADDIES COUNTING THEIR SPOILS ‘Paul Knabenshue was not only the 
’ Active-President but boss of construction, 
green committee, financial secretary, etc., 


Photographs by courtesy of The Country Club Magazine and Pacific Golf and Motor 


Asiatic youngsters take to the links just as heartily as their American brothers. 


Oriental point of view is vulnerable to the 
fascination of golf, and it is cheering to 
read of the acclimatization of the royal 
pastime amid the date-palms of Asia 
Minor. Let it be understood that there 
is absolutely no relationship between 
Asiatic golf and the pastime irreverently 
known as “African golf.’ The game 
now firmly established in the neighbor- 
hood of Beirut, as here to be narrated, 
owes its transplantation to an American 
medical man, Dr. John Shuman. Such 
was his missionary zeal that golf became 
a medicine in his hands, and was duly 
prescribed according to this general 
formula: 


John W. Shuman, M.D., F.A.C.P., 
Beirut, Syria. 
NAME Alam-ud-din Add: Aleth, Syria 


5 Golf—Nine to Eighteen holes. 
SIG: To be taken daily (except on the 
Holy Day unless case demands) 
and never too seriously. 
To be taken with one or three 
companions. 


NO LACK OF SAND FOR TRAPS ON THIS COURSE 


ix The fairways > Pines G 7 "Se Nrece: sentict = 
Jonny W. Suvuman. fairways of the Pines Golf Course present striking views as well as strange hazards. 
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This is “HUNCH” I 


—one of the most famous char- 
acters in advertising history. Rec- 
ognized all over the world as the 
Prince Albert man. You can find his 
his prototype in any town. He’s he 
up on politics, baseball and horses, 7 
and has the real low-down on pipe fi 
tobacco, Name’s “HUNCH.” 


Play this 
hunch 
and you 

can’t lose 


GET out that little old jimmy- 
pipe. Fill the bowl to the brim 
with Prince Albert and light 
up! Will you like it? Man, 
man! Does a kid like ice cream? 
Can a bullfrog dive? You bet 
you will like it, like you never 
liked anything before. 

Because, what a man’s smoke- 
appetite hankers for, Prince 
Albert’s got nothing else ex- 
cept! Yes, sir, you can bet 
your life on that. You'll fire-up 
right after breakfast and stay 
with it till the little blue stars 
wig-wag ‘‘Good night.” 

Never was a pipe tobacco 


like good old P.A. Cool and 
sweet and soothing, the smoke 
zooms up the stem, bowling 
over pet peeves and filling 
your system with a new kind of 
joy. And how kind it is to 
your tongue and throat. That’s 


because, the Prince Albert 
process cuts out bite and parch 
ab-so-lute-i-! 

So, slip into top-speed and 
head for the nesrest store where 
they hand out jimmy-pipe joy 
in tidy red tins. If you haven’t 
a jimmy-pipe, get cre. Then 
borrow a match and you’re set 
for a smoke experience! 


P.A. is sold everywhere in 
tidy red tins, pound and half- 
pound tin humidors, and 
pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. 
And always with every bit of 
bite and parch removed by 
the Prince Albcrt process. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


Look at the U. S. revenue 
stamp—there are TWO full 
ounces in every tim. 


@ 1925, R. ¥. Reynolds Tobacco 
ompany, Winston-Salem, N, C. 


- 
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ALL your teeth 
need the tooth 
brush as much 
as you need 
ALL your teeth 
GOOD brush cleans your 


A teeth thoroughly. It reaches 
all your teeth. It sweeps off the 
film of germs and mucin from 
every tooth. It leaves no tooth 
endangered by the acids of decay. 

Skilled men studied the con- 
tour of the jaw. They made a 
brush to fit. The bristles of this 
brush curve; the picture shows 
you how. Every tooth along the 
length of the brush is reached 


SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 


ete. He had an ulterior motive in intro- 
ducing golf in Syria. His mid-girth was 
adding a notch to his belt every six months. 
The labors he put in the first month build- 
ing that course took in four of these notches. 

It was no easy thing getting folks to 
“come through,” and buy ‘“‘shares” which 
we sold at something tike $65, while the 
dues amounted to about $13 a year, but 
most of those we tackled eventually did. 

Every Thanksgiving the American Uni- 
versity Chapel exercises are held at 
11 A. M., and the first U. S. Citizen of the 
land (viz., the American Consul) is the 
speaker of the day. I wiil never forget his 
address of Thanksgiving, 1922. 

It started off ‘‘Our President of the 
United States of America has either for- 
gotten us or his Thanksgiving proclama- 
tion has been delayed (it takes three weeks 
for a ietter to get there from here), so in- 
stead of the usual talk, I will address you 
on golf.’ And he did deliver upon the 


The*100 prize 
goes double! 


and cleaned. 

They put a cone-shaped 
tuft on the end of the 
brush. This helps you 
reach your back teeth. 
They curved the handle. 
That alone makes it eas- 
ier for millions of tooth 
brush users to reach and 
clean every tooth in their 
mouths. 

Think of what help 
these features of the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic could be 
to you. No more trouble 
trying to make a flat 
brush clean a curved sur- 
face. No more awkward 
stretching of your mouth 
by brushes with the 
wrong shape of handle. 
No more fear that ALL 
your teeth may not be 
thoroughly clean. 


free 


our advertisements. The 

of this advertisement is 
your teeth need the 
tooth brush as much 
as youneed ALL your 
teeth.” After read- 
ing the text can you 
supply a new head- 
line? We offer to the 
writer of the best one 
submitted each 
month four free Pro- 
phy-lac-tics every 
year for life. In case 
of a tie, the same 
prize will be given to 
each. Your chanceis 
as good as anyone’s. 
Mail the coupon or 
write a letter. The 
winning headline will 
be selected by the 
George Batten Com- 
pany, Inc., Advertis- 
ing Agents. This offer 
expires April 30, 1926, 


Tooth brushes for life to 
the reader who helps us 
with a new headline for 
headline 


SALE 


> 


ce 


MADE IN 
FLORENCE, MASS 
U.S.A 


” 


SUAFANTEES “WC FAN TOOTH NEVER DECAYS 


* STERILIZED Pro. phuy-Lac-tic 


MECIUM 


Dept. 5-EEs 


| Pro-puy-tac-ric Brusx Co., Florence, Mass. 
Gentlemen: I suggest the following as a new | 
| headline for the advertisement from which this | 


| 


| 
| 


coupon was clipped 


| 


| heads of native women. 


subject the most masterful address | ever 
listened to, and received a “‘good hand” 
at the close of it. It was followed by a 
hymn and the Benediction by a D.D. 

Shares were sold to Britisher, 
Syrian, American, Jew, Armenian, French, 
Egyptian, Arab, Greek, etc., ete., for 
“cash only.” 

The site selected was a ten-acre plot of 
ground with many beautiful pine-trees, 
known as ‘‘The Pines.” It was about three 
and a half miles east of the city, out across 
the desert of sand dunes, and a lease was 
secured. Just how the lease was secured 
is another story. Suffice to say that the 
Consular Service is made up entirely of 
diplomatic gentlemen. They have to be. 


A $3,500 stone club-house was built, and 
most of the stones came from a wall that 
at one time encircled this field. This was 
replaced by a barbed wire fence. ‘‘ Nine 
holes for golf (sand greens) were laid out, 
a double tennis-court was made, and suf- 
ficient ground for polo marked off. Near 
the club-house, in ‘The Pines,’ swings, 
merry-go-rounds and _ see-saws for the 
children were erected.’ And the Doetor 
adds: 


The club-house was a winner. The tenth 
hole could be properly approached. The 
house boasted of reof-garden, and there 
under huge red and ,cllow, sunshades, cool 
breezes, soda-pop, and narghile refreshed 
the tired business men of that section of 
the Orient, and their companions. Down- 
stairs a victrola and (occasionally a band 
from an American battle-ship) furnished 
musi¢ for dancing for those not too tired. 

The women truly helped build that 
course, for all the stones that were put in it, 
the sand, mortar, etc., were carried on the 
While the con- 
struction was going on Knepper and I used 
to “work out” on three or four imaginary 
holes, and we spent much time watching 
those women toti.* loads that would have 
broken our backs, and visiting back and 
forth with each other seemingly as happy 
as if they were holding a pink tea. They 
would stop a moment to watch us drive, 
then shrug their shoulders and look as 
tho they pitied us, as they trudged on 
their way. 

Abu Hassan, a Christian Syrian, was the 
official ground keeper. He had a sizable 


Turk, 


I’ve always realized that the users of 
Mennen Shaving Cream are a pretty bright 
bunch, in more ways than one. 

They not only know that a Mennen Shave 
is the cream of shaves, but let me tell you 
what they did in our Prize Contest. 


I offered a $100 prize for the best name for 
the amazing, new, handy-andy tube for 
Mennen Shaving Cream. The boys came 
through in great shape. They sent me 
140,000 names. 


I lost a lot of sleep and nearly all my mind 
trying to pick the winner. Most of the 
names were pretty good. 


A noticeable proportion of the millions 
of Mennen users began to prod me for a 
decision. ' 


Mr. Mennen told me to get busy. I did. 
I got help from four well-known business 
men and we have selected—Roto-Plug. The 
Hundred Berries Prize was awarded to L. F. 
Dembo, 11103 Ashbury Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


But just to show you how important 
a little hyphen is, Walter S. Reive, 
Churchill, Ontario, Canada, came across 
with Rotoplug. Not so good, but pretty 
nearly. I told Mr. Mennen about it and 
he said instantly, ‘‘Give him a hundred, 
too. The prize goes double.”’ 


Then there was a fellow who sent in 
Rotaplug. Id like to slip him a century 
also, but I’ve got to draw the line some- 
where because there were 311 people who 
got the roto, rota, or rotor idea and turned 
in Roto Valve, Roto Tube, Roto Stop, 
Rotary Lock, Rotar Cap, Rota Seal, Roto 
Lock, Rotor Hole, and pretty nearly every 
variation you can think of. 


But since these Roto-boys shot so near 
the mark, Mr. Mennen has sent to each of 
them, with his compliments, one of the 
famous Mennen-for-Men Boxes including 
the wonderful new Mennen Lather Brush. 
So even if they lost out on the hundred, 
they’re going to have the makings of a 
Complete Mennen Shave including a Lather 
Brush which I’ll wager they can’t equal for 
$3 or $4 or even $5 anywhere in the country- 


Well, I’m glad this Prize business is over 
and I can get some sleep. Thanks for al/ 
the names. And next time we’re looking: 
for help, we’ll know where we can get it. 


° 
(Mennen Salesman) 


MISNNEN 


SHAVING CREAM 


j 
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family, both sexes, for caddies. The caddie 
fees were five and ten piasters for nine and 
eighteen holes, respectively (about ten and 

twenty cents). The training of those cad- 
dies, who could speak no English and whose 
players could talk very little Arabic, wa: 
a real job. ‘‘Wane el tawlie’” (Where is 

my ball?’’) were among the first Arabic 
words we learned, then came the cuss words. 

Abu had a lot of goats and sheep that 
fed, without tax, on the links. They werc 

the lawn-mowers and while they kept the 
roughest of the rough down they preferred 
to sleep on the “‘greens.”’ It took a special 
edict from the U. S. Consul to Abu Hassan 
to have their place of rest changed. 

In front of the club-house, a big’ tele- 
graph pole was planted. From its top 

floated a large ae flag, carrying the big 
blue letters, B. S. C., for the Beirut Sport- 
ing Club, as ae or e noriee was officially 
named. The Turks, and later the English, 
during the World War, had used this field 
for military purposes. Bits of shell, 
cartridges and clips literally strewed the 
soil. The ground was full of shell-holes, 
many of which were so conveniently located 
that they were left for ‘bunkers.’ 

The opening or official day was a ‘“‘hum- 
dinger”’; the gala crowd came on asses, 
camels, horses, and afoot (the tram or 

-street-cars came only within a mile of the 

course), in carts and hacks or ‘‘arabies,”’ 
as they call them, and automobiles. ’ Some 
of the latter were quite ancient, but their 
occupants were packed in like sardines in 
a can. Everybody was drest in his or 
her best, bright colors abounding, but few 
were attired in golf clothes. A big tent 
was erected under which food was served, 
and liquid to wash it down with. 

A year ago when we visited an oil-selling 
festivity at Signal Hill, California, my wife 
remarked, ‘‘Doesn’t this remind you a lot 
of the opening day of golf in Syria?” I 
said, ‘‘Yes, except that we sold club 
membership shares instead of oil units.” 
We put on an exhibition golf match that 
day. The first hole was a little under one 
hundred and fifty yards and straight away 

from the front door of the club-house. 
The first player up was Mr. Knabenshue, 
because of what he had done for the club, 
and because he is a mighty popular man 
out there in Asia Minor. He received a 
mighty cheer just as he addrest his ball. 
The result was that he topped the ball 
eight or ten feet off the tee. The other 
three of us drove the green and didn’t get 
—acheer. We always played under winter 
golf rules, that is, teeing up the ball on the 
fairway. P. K.’s next shot holed out for 
a “Birdie Two!” He did not get a cheer, 
for that was what the crowd expected of 
him. 

It is unnecessary to take you around the 
course with us that hot, sticky, May after- 
noon. After the third hole the only observa- 
tion we got, if any, was from the roof-garden 
of the club-house with the aid of binoculars. 
The crowd awaited us on the ninth green 
and I mean ON the ninth green. As a 
result we had to pitch our putts on that 
green with a niblick. I took a snappy 

eight, for those Oriental ladies’ high-heeled 
shoes had completely roughed up the green! 

Did we have wind storms—I’ll say 
“rather!” After a wind storm it would be 
difficult to find a green if the ‘Flag’ had 
blown down. By frequent watering if rom 
old deep wells on the placc) the green’s sur- 
faces were as hard and as smooth as a 
billiard table. They were slightly raised 
above the surrounding terrain, but a pitch 
shot for the green was out of the question. 
A “roll-up” was the thing and, as croquet is 

_ @ popular game in Asia, this cow-pasture- 
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ACO matter how hard» 
you brush them - - - 


Your teeth ar not safe unless 


the salivary glands flow freely 


Pebeco will give you teeth that will be admired 


Are you discouraged because you 
brush faithfully and still your teeth 
decay? 


Five minutes after you~ stop 
brushing, its good effects are over 
and acids are forming again in your 
mouth! To prevent decay you 
must keep these acids removed— 
all the time. 


It is only recently that dentists and 
physicians have found a way to do this 
—by restoring the normal cleansing 
action of your salivary glands. 

Your salivary glands were intended 
to wash your teeth night and day 
with their alkaline fluids—coun- 
teracting the acids of decay 
as fast as they form. But 
modern soft food does not 
give them enough exercise. 
Your glands, unaided, are 
no longer able to keep your 
teeth in good condition. 
Today you must gently stim- 
ulate them to do their work. 


Pebeco keeps glands active 


Pebeco is a safe, neutral, salivary 
stimulant. Its effect is accomplished 
by gently promoting the'flow of your 
natural, alkaline saliva. 
As soon as Pebeco enters your mouth 
the salivary glands flow more freely. 
With regular daily use Pebeco en- 


tirely restores the normal, protective 
flow of your glands. Their alkaline 
fluids bathe your teeth day and night 
and prevent the formation of bacterial 
plaques or film. The acids of decay are 
neutralized as fast as they form. 
Pebeco polishes beautifully and care- 
fully without using any gritty sub- 
stance. It keeps your gums clean and 
stimulated, your whole mouth normal 
and healthy. 
Stop worrying about your teeth. Pebeco 


Pebeco gently stimulates 
your salivary glands to do 
their normal work of pro- 
tecting your testh 


will insure you the sound, beautiful teeth 
you want. Send today for a ten days’ trial 
of Pebeco. Made only by Pebeco, Inc. Sole 
Distributors: Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloom- 
field, N. J..4 division of Lehn 8 Fink Products 
Company. Canadiaiy Agents: Harold F. 
Ritchie & Company, Ltd., 1o McCaul St., 


Toronto, Ont. At all druggists, 


——— FREE OFFER 


Send coupon today for free generous tube of Pebeco 
pnb deen ae see a A enema 


Leun & Fink, Inc., Dept. G-37, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco, 
PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 

NamOis covvigeet > vaice 

Street.... 
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“Both Work 
on the Same 


“Principle 


~But 
What a Difference 
in the Result ~ 


The splendid performance of the 
modern shotgun is’ due to a studied 
refinement of each part that counts. 


The same accounts for the remarkably 
dear, natural tone of the Bristol 
Speaker; and the most recent Bristol 
refinement is the SUPER-UNIT with 
large, low-pitch diaphragm. 


This unit brings in, besides the middle 
and upper tones, all those bass notes 
usually muffled or else absent entirely. 
The difference is truly amazing. 


Hear all of the concert. Ask your 


dealer to let you try a Bristol. 


Send for Free Booklet 


entitled, “How to Select Your Loud 
Speaker.’ It tells how to look for and 
find tone in a Loud Speaker. Address 
The Bristol Company, Radio Div. A, 
Waterbury, Conn. (For 36 years makers 
of the highly sensitive Bristol Recording 
Instruments.) 


Super S 
$25.00 


Rubber _ horn, 
14%” diameter. 
Cast metal throat. 
Black velvet mat 
finish with gold 
decorated base. 
There is also a 
handsome Cabinet 
(the Super C) at 
$30 a'nd o'ther 
speakers as low as 
$r5. Super S and 
Super C have the 
Super-Unit. 


AUDIOPHONE 


Loud Speaker 
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SPORTS 


pool was more popular than it would have 
been if the course had been 4 Ja St. Andrew. 

Knepper and I having learned our golf 
game under. that famous professor, Mike 
Shearman, of the Sioux City Country Club, 
offered bets to any one that would play 
with us. The result was that out in that 
Missionary land I came an_ occasional 
““cropper.”’ For example, at tee Number 
Two one day, a chap was alone, so we in- 
vited him to join us. He accepted. He 
was not drest in preacher attire (and I am 
not sure that it would have made any dif- 
ference if he had been), so I asked him, 
“What do you want. to play for?” He 
answered, ‘‘ Doctor, I am a minister of the 
Gospel and don’t bet money.”’ I answered, 
“That’s all right. I will bet you a ball 
against a prayer.” He took me on and 
won two up! 

There was no professional, so some of us 
had plenty of opportunities to give golf 
lessons (free of charge, for we didn’t want 
to do anything that might hurt our “‘ama- 
teur standing”). Most of the golf balls 
and other equipment came from England. 
Many of the foreigners had played golf 
years before in England, France, or the 
States and had clubs which had either been 
hanging on the walls for ornaments or 
stuck away in a closet or garret, many of 
them ancient, all quite rusty and dusty. 
Some old balls were dug up which had gone 
so stale that they had no life in them. 
Nevertheless as George Ade has remarked, 
it was, ‘“‘Look out women, golf will get 
your husbands.” 


DO FOOTBALL PLAYERS REALLY 
DISLIKE THE. GAME? 


ITH the gridiron season at its zenith, 

the great intervarsity pastime finds 
itself under fire from a totally new quarter. 
It is no peevish professor or ‘‘prexy”’ that 
‘““pans”’ football this time, but an ex-star of 
the football field, the redoubtable George 
Owen, Jr., ‘“‘one of the most famous of 
And his 
criticism is from the point of view of the 
player. He proclaims his belief that the 
majority of college football players do not 
enjoy playing the game. 


Harvard's recent football backs.” 


There are, he 
admits, a certain number of exceptions, but 


those are the men, he thinks, who would 


enjoy any fight. ‘‘They love the game 
because of the opportunity it gives them 


for bodily contact.’ And he adds that 


you can’t play the game and smile both. 


Owen's frank eriticism, printed in The 
Independent, has called forth many re- 
sponses and comments, both favorable and 
hostile. Hearty corroboration is voiced by 
a time-honored veteran of Harvard foot- 
ball, in the person of Morton Henry Prince, 
‘75, “rusher on Captain Ellis’s 1874 foot- 
ball team which defeated MeGill U niversity 
3 to 0.” In an article in the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin, Mr. Prince writes: 


[ have been for a long time interested in 
this and other questions connected with the 
modern game of football, and have made 
systematic observations and inquiries of 
football players, and I came to the same 
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Se 


John Bagley 


VER smell those glorious Dixie 

fields in June when a soft South. 
erly breeze was rustling them? O1 
sweet clover on a quiet morning when 
the dew lay heavy? 


John Bagley, Virginia’s master to- 
bacco blender, did on many a mem- 
orablestroll—and their fragrance gave 
him an idea. Surely somewhere in 
Nature’s tobacco garden there were 
hidden leaves as sweet and aromatic 
as these perfumed fields. A bouquet 
suchas mortal manin love with a pipe 
had never had brought to him before. 


John Bagley gave his whole interest 
to developmentof this fragrant blend 
and, — succeeded. Sun-sweetened, 
sun-cured Virginia leaf gave him the 
aromatic combination. 


That blend—BUCKINGHAM—is 
as famous today as then. Why not, 
out of curiosity’s sake if for none 
other, step into your tobacconist’s 
today and buy a tin of fragrant 
BUCKINGHAM? 


And Tonight Smoke a Pipeful—in 
Your Wife’s Presence 


If you are unable to obtain Buckingham from yout 


tobacco dealei, just send us his name and 15c—back 
Guaranteed by 
EAS beste 
New York City 
Duchi 
uckingham 


will come a full-size package. 
Smoking Tobacco 
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SNOking 
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/ 


10c in the 
foil packet 


15c in the tin 


conclusions that George Owen has come to. 
‘I was rash enough to incorporate these and 
other comments on the modern game as 
compared with the game as originally 
played at Harvard and in England, in my 
account of the history of football in the 
Harvard ‘“‘H” Book, but I was requested to 
eut all this out on the ground, altho it was 
said to be admittedly true, that football was 
running the gamut of sufficiently severe 
criticism, and not to incite it further; and 
so, not to be “‘nasty,” I cut it out. 

In my inquiries, which included one 
captain of a Yale team, I found only two 
who were playing; or had played, the game 
who said that they enjoyed it; and these 
two were old ‘‘grads.”’ 

The question whether or not the player 
enjoys the game as a game is not as easy to 

find an answer to as might seem at first 
sight. Undoubtedly George Owen’s state- 
ment will be contested by many players. 

The Boston Herald has interviewed five 
former football stars and found only one, 
Charlie Brickley, who substantially agreed 
with Owen. 


But Owen did not write of football stars, 
argues Mr. Prince. He wrote of the 
majority of players, which is quite a 
different matter, and he points out: 

Undoubtedly the majority of stars, those 

who excel, who can beat their fellows at the 
game, enjoy it; but that involves the 
personal factor—what is known as “‘in- 
dividual psychology.” Stars are in a class 
7 by themselves. It is whether the majority 
enjoy the game that is the important point. 
_As every psychologist knows, one can 
not rely upon unanalyzed, unexamined 
“memories. Undoubtedly the memories of 
“many old players when looking back in 
retrospect. are those of enjoyment of the 
game; but what they really are in love with 
are. their memories, which are enjoyable, 
while the original experiences may not have 
been enjoyable at all. 
itis the same thing as when one has been 
through some frightful, anxious adventure, 
like a shipwreck at sea, or a lucky escape 
from the charge of a lion while game- 
hunting; the original experience was far 
from enjoyable, but when looking back in 
retrospect one enjoys, has even a thrill, in 
recalling the adventure, altho at the time 
one may have been almost frantic with 
anxiety or fear. We are in love with our 
‘memories, tho the original experiences were 
far from lovable. The same principle 
applies to pleasurable football memories. 
_ The only way of obtaining reliable data 
‘is to catechize the players at the time they 
are engaged in playing the game, and even 
then, such are the fallacies due to the well- 
known principles of rationalizing and com- 
-pensating, that a very precise questionnaire 
by experts is necessary to elicit reliable 
facts. Too much feeling enters into the 
question to settle it off-hand by superficial 
questioning. The best test is behavior. 

Why, if the majority of players enjoy 
playing the game, do they not play it 
among themselves without being on 
college teams? Why do not college under- 
graduates, and even young graduates, go 
out of an afternoon and play the game by 
themselves, with or without being organ- 
ized as a team, and under their own 
leadership? That is the way in tennis, and 
baseball, and other sports, and used to be 
the custom with football, even when there 
were no intercollegiate football matches. 
And that was the way in hockey when 
young graduates used to play organized 

ome until the extramural game got into 
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HE rusting of ‘metal is the principal item in the 


staggering afinual repair bill of American home 
owners. Last year the loss due to rust amounted to 
$575,000,000—over three times the total fire loss. 


You can insure your entire house against rust—inside 
and out—not only for one year, but for the life of the 
building, by using pure Copper flashings, gutters and 
downspouts; Brass Pipe for hot and cold water lines; 
Bronze Wire screens for doors and windows, and 


solid Brass or Bronze hardware and lighting fixtures. 


Anaconda Copper is guaranteed 99.9% pure, which 
accounts for its exceptional durability, and also for 
that of Anaconda Brass and Bronze—alloys so largely 
composed of Copper. 


Anaconda. metals will give you complete protection 
from rust as long as your house stands. They pay for 
themselves many times over because their use elimi- 
nates upkeep expense. When you build, remember, 
your house can be completely rust-proofed at an in- 
crease of less than 3% over the total cost of a house 
equipped with metals that rust. 


This statement is based upon actual construction costs 
of houses varying in price from $9,000 to $23,000. 


Descriptive literature gladly sent upon request. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 


Canadian Mill: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD. 
: New Toronto, Ont. 
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Pre 


vent 


Colds 


A few minutes’ care each 
day protects and strength- 
ens the delicate lining of 
your nose, mouth and throat. 


A-CHOO-O! 

This is nature’s warning that a cold is 
on the way. But why wait for a sneeze 
to tell you to get busy? Start working on 
a cold even before you get one. 

Glyco-Thymoline, used morning and 
evening in an atomizer, nasal douche, or 
as a gargle, strengthens the delicate lin- 
ing of your nose, mouth and throat. It 
washes the membrane clear of dust and 
irritants which form weak spots in the 
tissue. It is chiefly at these irritated 
places that the germs of cold and sore 
throat make their attack. 

Used regularly, Glyco-Thymoline pre- 
vents these weak spots from forming. 


Cleanses, soothes, heals 


Glyco-Thymoline is not merely an anti- 
septic. It is an alkaline antiseptic. Any 
doctor will tell you that the most effective 
healing agents for infections of the mu- 
cous membrane are alkaline. ; 

Glyco-Thymoline cleanses the irritated 
or congested membrane thoroughly. It 
removes excess mucus. It washes away 
the germs and objectionable matter which 
the mucus contains. At the same time the 
antiseptic properties make it hard for 
germs to multiply. Get a bottle of Glyco- 
Thymoline today. Use it regularly and 
enjoy greater freedom from colds and 
sore throat. Sold by druggists every- 
where, in three sizes—3-ounce, 6-ounce, 
and 1-pound bottles. 


INSIST ON 


GLYCO- 


THYMOLINE 


THE 


ALKALINE ANTISEPTIC 


© 1925, K.&0.Co. | 
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FREE Liberal Sample 


KRESS & OWEN COMPANY 
361 Pearl Street, Dept. 3-F1 
New York City. 


Send me free of charge a trial bottle of Glyco- 


Thymoline, 
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the hands of professionals, forcing amateurs 
to drop out. 

Football was played at Harvard long 
before there were any contests between the 
colleges. Intercollegiate games were gotten 


. up merely as an added enjoyment, not to 


make the game itself enjoyable; and inter- 
collegiate games were also usually enjoyed 
in the same spirit as were the scrub games, 
as I can testify from having played in a 
Harvard-MeGill game. 

Tam perfectly well aware of the technical 
difficulties in playing the modern game 
without being organized as a team, so 
highly developed have become the tactics 
and science of the game. Nevertheless, 
these difficulties could be gotten over if 
college students really enjoyed and really 
wanted to play the game. Where are the 
young graduates who so enjoyed the game 
and why don’t they organize teams and 
play it as they used to play it shortly after 
leaving college? Such lack of playing by 
those not on college teams does not speak 
for enjoyment of the game. Still, if a 
decisive answer is desired, the question 
must be left open until a systematic inquiry 
has been made of a large number of players, 
preferably during the football season, by 
experts in such investigation. 

George Owen has given adequate reasons 
as to why college students play the game if 
they do not enjoy it, and these need not be 
repeated. He points out that the under- 
graduate has “‘a feeling of duty” to his 
college; does not want to be a “‘quitter’’; 
that if he has football ability, he is prac- 
tically commandeered; the fascination of 
the éclat and glory of being on a college 
team; the excitement of being in the public 
eye; and the tremendous publicity and 
public interest in the game which induces 
excitement. In the Boston Herald of 
Saturday morning, November 7, I counted 
eighteen columns given to football; and this 
before a single game had been played on 
that day! It was propaganda to work up 
interest in the coming games of that after- 
noon. Of course, every one, whether he 
likes the actual playing or not, enjoys the 
éclat, the glamor, and the glory; but to 
enjoy these is not the same thing as enjoy- 
ing the actual playing of the game, which, 
includes all the preliminary drudgery, self- 
sacrifice, and hard work. 


As to whether or not the players enjoy 
the game, Mr. Prince doesn’t believe the 
undergraduates, nor the graduates, nor the 
general public ‘‘care a brass button, any 
more than the Roman populace cared 
whether the gladiators enjoyed the game 
of slaying one another, so long as it was 
given a Roman holiday,” to which he adds: 


Nor any more than the spectators care 
whether Jack Dempsey or Georges Carpen- 
tier enjoy being punched and mauled and 
knocked out. I find that this is the point of 
view of those I have asked, and I do not 
claim to be different from the rest. Nobody 
cares about the players having ‘“‘fun”; it 
would be well for them to bear that in mind. 
What we want is that they play for our fun. 
Football is cock-fighting on a grand scale, 
Whether the birds enjoy the sport, they 
have not yet told us. For these reasons 
George Owen’s point of view will not 
awaken a general interest beyond an 
academic one. 

But every one of us should face the facts. 
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hundreds of them to U. S. Army and Navy Officers. 
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A condensed set of health rules—many of 
which may be easily followed right in your 
own home, or while traveling. You will find in 
this little book a wealth of information about 
food elements and their relation to physical welfare. 
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Mee, 

It is true that football is not enjoyed by the 
majority of players, then face the fact that 
‘it is not a sport for them, but only for the 
professional coaches and the spectators. 
What the 50,000 spectators enjoy as a sport 
is the fight; they want to see their own 
particular college win. Probably not two 
per cent. of the spectators can recognize 
and.appreciate what the plays are and 
how they are made (barring forward passes 

and punts). 

At the last Harvard-Dartmouth game, 
as an old ‘“‘varsity”’ man, I had a choice 
‘seat among younger Harvard graduates. I 
heard not a single expression of enjoyment 

of the beautiful plays of the Dartmouth 

team; only chagrin and disappointment, 
and abuse of our professional coach. 

_ When, as a matter of curiosity and to test 
my theory, I called attention to the fine 
playing of Dartmouth and suggested that 
that was enjoyable and well worth seeing, 

_ the silence and looks of astonishment on the 
faces of the Harvard ‘‘grads’”’ were most 
iUluminating. What manner of man was I? 

their looks seemed to ask. 
Let every one take up again his ‘‘Tom 
Brown at Rugby” and reread the account 
of the game between ‘‘School” and 
_“School-House,”’ and then ask himself if he 
ean possibly imagine that account, or any- 
thing like it, being written of the present 
American college game. That game was 
true sport. 
No; if it is true that the majority of 
players do not enjoy the game, it is mere 
idle chatter to speak of modern college 
football as a sport. It is sport for the 
spectators, and it is sport for the 
professional’ coach who plays his team 
against a rival coach. But of these I shall 

write in another communication. And I 
will try to answer the more important 

question which The Balletin asked in its 

Jast number: What is the remedy?—if a 

remedy is really wanted. 


. 


One of the recollections in the Owen 
article was this: 


I well remember a coach, who, on finishing 
a preliminary “‘fight talk” to a team two 
hours before it went on the field for-an 
important game, said: ‘‘I don’t want to see 
a smile on any one of your faces between 
now and game time.” Besides, there is 
nothing that an alumnus likes better than 
to hear before a game that his team is on 
edge for battle and has murder in its heart 
for all its opponents. 

As aresult, the possibility of failure preys 
so on the mind of the player that his 
‘capacity for enjoyment of the game as a 
game is, in many cases, completely lost. It 
is only after the season is over that he can 
look back with any pleasure on what he has 
been through, and then the degree of 
pleasure is measured largely by the degree 
of the team’s success. In almost any sport 
you can suffer reverses and not feel that the 
world is coming to an end, but not in 
football. 

The obvious question that must come to 
any one’s mind after reading the above is: 
“Why do you play the game?” Here, 
again, the answer is simple. In the first 
place, the men with whom you are asso- 
ciated are of as fine a type as you could ask 
for. The quitter, or the man with a yellow 
streak, is soon spotted and weeded out. In 
the second place, if a man has shown any 
football ability during his high-school or 
preparatory school days, it is practically 
impossible for him to avoid playing football 
when he reaches college. Mntirely aside 
from his instinctive wish to do what he ean 
for the university or college, he is conscious 
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of a feeling of duty to the undergraduate 
body. Even if astar player were faced with 
the question of having to give up a certain 
line of study which required all his time, or 
giving up football, I doubt if there is one 
alumnus in a thousand who would not pray 
or vociferously urge that he give up the 
study. 

Press publicity and the attitude of the 
alumnus are the factors which consciously 
or unconsciously affect the players tremen- 
dously. The amount of space devoted by 
the press to the activities of the football 
team is very considerable. For example, 
ordinary news items in regard to Harvard 
College, where I played, seldom appear in 
headlines. When it comes to football, how- 
ever, news bearing on the team appears in 
conspicuous places. 


The amount of advertising which the 
game and the players receive is bound to 
have its effect, says Mr. Owen, not only on 
the graduates and undergraduates, but 


even on prospective students. And he 


continues: 


The actual choice of the college by young 
aspirants is sometimes determined in this 
way. Constant reading about heroes—and 
the successful football player has been made 
an important public figure out of all pro- 
portion to anything that he does—only 
stimulates imaginative young men to follow 
suit. It becomes their great ambition to be 
associated with a winning team, rather than 
with a losing team, so that their choice of a 
place of learning may hinge on the absurd 
basis of whether a football team has won 
or not. 

The attitude of many alumni is the most 
discouraging thing of all. As long as their 
team is winning, they are peaceful and 
contented. However, let the team lose a 
few games and the graduates are up in 
arms; the coach is rotten, and it becomes 
the fundamental duty of every one of them 
to try to find a new coach who has been 
turning out suecessful teams. No con- 
sideration is taken of the character of the 
coach. He may have had-~ the finest 
influence in shaping the characters of his 
pupils. He may have given them a finer 
sense of sportsmanship, a finer appreciation 
of the value of team play, and a better 
understanding of the relation of athletics 
to the whole educational scheme of the 
college; but if the team does not win, he is 
a failure. There is one more point that I 
want to emphasize in connection with what 
I have termed the “fun of the game.” 
College football has grown to such colossal 
proportions that it could hardly be eon- 
sidered a game played for sport alone, but 
rather a stern and relentless business. The 
responsibilities which a ’varsity player has 
to carry are a constant nervous strain. One 
can easily understand how a Harvard team 
which played MeGill in 1874 before a group 
of some 500 spectators, mostly students, 
could have played the game with real 
enjoyment. ‘T'o-day, however, with an 
audience of 50,000 or more which wants a 
really good show put on before it, the 
complexion is entirely changed. 

[ wonder if history is repeating itself, Ts 
the gladiator slave of the Colosseum days 
of old Rome finding his counterpart in the 
modern football player? It would certainly 
seem so. 


Opposed to the Owen and Prince point of 
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view are four out of five football stars inter- 
viewed by the Boston Herald. Hank 


Bjorkman, former Dartmouth captain, put 


the pro-football feeling of the gridiron in a 


thing in Kansas. 
happened in. the case of Dan McKinney, 


philosophic nutshell when he said: 


Football is the same as life, if you will 

pardon the trite and somewhat obvious 
comparison. You may worry about things 
in life and so you may worry about them in 
football. And you may-have a bad Satur- 
day in football, but then find out that you 
were all right again the next game. 
~ I believe that a majority of football men 
have as strong a zest for life as they had for 
football in college. I know that I never 
wanted to leave a game, and thoroughly 
enjoyed the practise seasons and the close 
relations with the coaches and the other 
players. Those are priceless memories, | 
believe, to the average player of college 
football. 
_. The element of the grind in football is not 
so strong on teams that have had success. 
T gan imagine how difficult the routine must 
be with teams that have had many early 
‘season reverses and then are being driven 
forward to make as good as_ possible 
‘showing in final contests. 


= 
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_ JAZZING UP THE PLOW-HORSE TO 
q WIN RACES 

“PHAT a farmer’s faithful Dobbin should 
*4 undergo a metamorphosis into a 
champion of the trotting tracks is no new 
The transformation 


ithe fourteen-year-old ‘‘wonder horse’ of 
Winfield, Kansas, which began life as a 
plow-horse, and recently won race after 
race on the Middle-Western fair circuit, 
with a mark of 2:081% for the mile. And 
‘the Kansas City Star reminds us that a 
similar history lay back of the great career 
of Smuggler—‘‘a Kansas horse, who burst 
on the grand circuit in the ’70s, to become 
the foremost figure of his age, destined to 
overthrow the imperial queen of the turf, 
the mighty Goldsmith Maid, and to set a 
trotting, mark of 2:1514, the fastest stallion 
record: of that day.’ Concerning which 
we are told further: 


Like Dan McKinney, Smuggler once had 
been a plow-horse. The Smuggler’s career 
has been fully described by his trainer and 


driver, Charles Marvin of Olathe, Kansas, 


later superintendent of Palo Alto Farm, 
Menlo Park, California, in his book, 
“Training the Trotting Horse.” 

In considering the career of Smuggler, 
and his speed, one must bear in mind that 
he appeared on the racing scene fifty years 
ago, when ninety-pound high-wheeled 
sulkies were in use, and before animal 
breeding had reached the high plane on 
which it is to-day. 

Smuggler was foaled in Ohio in 1866, 
sired by Blanco, who was sired by Iron’s 
Cadmus, he by Beach’s Cadmus, thorough- 
bred son of the great race-horse, American 
Eclipse. The dam of Smuggler was a 
pacing mare owned in turn by a cavalry- 
man and a cattle-drover. 

Shortly after Smuggler was foaled, his 
owner, John Mason Morgan, moved to 
Johnson County, Kansas. 

“The young horse was strong,” says 
an official report of the Kansas State 
board of agriculture, under date of Decem- 
ber, 1899, ‘‘and as soon as he was able to 
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wear the harness he was compelled to do 
farm work, such as pulling the plow and the 
heavy wagon, and doing duty in holiday 
times as a saddle horse. As his ordinary 
gait was a single-footed rack, he was quite a 
favorite under the saddle, and it was under 
the saddle that he first gave any indications 
of possessing high qualities of speed.” 

In 1872, when Smuggler was six years 
old, Morgan asked Marvin, who was train- 
ing a stable of horses at Olathe, to train 
Smuggler as a pacer. Marvin refused, but 
did accept the horse for training as a trotter. 
He described the horse as “‘a good-looking 
bay horse, 15.3 hands high in front and 
sixteen hands behind, well made all over.” 

Marvin spent months breaking Smug- 
gler from a pace into a trot. The first 
full mile Smuggler ever trotted he made in 
4 minutes 20 seconds. When Marvin 


got him down to 2:2014 for the mile, 


Smuggler was sold to Capt. W. S. Tough 
of Leavenworth, Kansas, and shipped to 
New York in Marvin’s eare to be sold. 
There he was purchased by Col. Henry S. 
Russell of Milton, Massachusetts, for 
$30,000, not yet ever having been in a 
matched race. 

Smuggler’s first race was in Buffalo, 
August 5, 1874. The race was won by 
Thomas Jefferson, altho Smuggler won the 
first two heats, the time of the second, 
2:2014, breaking the stallion record and 
the fastest heat ever trotted by a horse 
in his maiden race. 


In 1874, Smuggler became a national 
figure when he won the $10,000 stallion 
championship race at Mystic Park, Boston. 
As we read on: 


Six of the outstanding trotters of the 
day came to the wire in that race, Mam- 
brino Gift, who had trotted a mile a few 
weeks earlier in 2:20, setting a new stallion 
record; Phil Sheridan and his son, Com- 
monwealth, Smuggler, Henry W. Genet 
and Vermont Abdallah. Mambrino Gift 
was the favorite at 10 to 3 over Smuggler. 

Smuggler won in straight heats, 2:28, 
2:23 and 2:20, the last mark equaling the 
stallion record. His victory made him the 
champion trotting stallion of the world. 

Two years later Smuggler engaged in his 
second important race, a special trot for a 
$2,000 purse against Judge Fullerton. 
Bud Doble was up behind Judge Fullerton. 
It was a “grand race,” as the old-timers 
say, but was Smuggler’s all the way with 
the exception of the second heat, a dead 
heat. The time was 2:17, 2:18, 2:17 and 
2:20. 

“This race,” wrote Mr. Marvin, ‘‘again 
brought Smuggler prominently before the 
world as a candidate for championship 
honors. At the very first attempt he had 
not only defeated one of the most formid- 
able campaigners of his day, driven by the 
foremost reinsman of our time, but he had 
clipt three seconds off the stallion record, 
and between him and the proud title of 
King of the Turf there stood only one 
stumbling-bloek—Goldsmith Maid, 2:14. 
And what an opponent he had to beat in 
her! She was a mare of ‘blood and iron’ 
at her best, and her record as a campaigner 
stands to-day unequaled.” 

Smuggler met Goldsmith Maid in 
Cleveland, July 27, 1876, in one of the 
memorable events of the turf, an epic of the 
harness-horse preserved in history and 
story. Goldsmith Maid, altho eighteen 
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| years old at the time, according to current 
tales, was clearly the favorite. Smuggler 
was looked upon in the field of six starters 
as the only entrant having any possible 
chance against the popular idol. 

Here was the field which started: Gold- 
smith Maid, 2:14, driven by Bud Doble; 
Lucille Golddust, 2:1914, Charley Green 
up; Judge Fullerton, 2:18, Dan Mace up; 
Bodine, 2:1914, Peter Johnson up; Smug- 
gler, 2:17, C. Marvin up. 

With the exception of Lucille, this field 

comprised the cream of the trotting turf of 
the day. Goldsmith Maid won the first 
heat in 2:15%, the fastest heat ever trotted 
‘in a race up to that time, but Smuggler 
was beaten by only a neck, and that after 
throwing a shoe at the head of the stretch. 

~The Maid finished tired, Doble using the 
whip persistently. 

In the second heat Smuggler broke badly 
and Marvin held him up, dropping just 
inside the flag, the Maid winning in 2:1714. 
With two heats to her credit the Maid 
appeared a winner. But Marvin, driving 
desperately, lapped her as they swung into 
the stretch in the third heat and won the 
heat by a head in 2:1614. 


Narrating in later years the story of that 
great contest, Marvin wrote: 


“But the victory, seemingly within our 
grasp, was very nearly snatched away in 
the fourth heat. Smuggler, tho at the pole, 
was sent away rather behind and Doble 
took the pole with Goldsmith Maid run- 
ning. Green and Lucille Golddust lapped 
on the outside of Smuggler, and Fuller- 
ton was close up also. We were thus soon 
in an ‘air-tight pocket.’ Going at a 2:16 
gait a man has not a great deal of time to 
make plans, but I trailed along, not sup- 
posing that Green would endeavor to hold 
me in pocket, with the mare having two 
heats, and thus give her the race. Besides, 
I expected Doble to go too fast for Lucille 
in the last quarter and thus make an 
opening. 

‘‘But it soon became clear they had me 
there and meant to keep me there. When 
well up the stretch I saw a desperate 
ehance and took it. That was to drop 
behind Lucille, pull out and go around the 
pair, and trust to one supreme burst of 
speed to make up the lost ground and beat 
the Maid to the wire. Green did not ob- 
serve the movement until I had Smuggler 
straightened on the outside, and as he saw 
Smuggler’s white face at his shoulder and 
coming like a whirlwind, he shouted: 
‘Look out, Bud, he’s out!’ In the emer- 
gency Doble became ‘rattled,’ suddenly 
went to the whip and drove the Maid off 
her feet. True and straight, with a burst 
of speed that no horse that ever trod the 
turf could excel, Smuggler rushed on to 
victory, winning the heat by a neck, and 
with that heat vanished the Maid’s last 
hope.” 

The heat made it clear to Marvin a 
combination had been formed to beat 
Smuggler. In the final heat, another tactic 
was attempted; Mace rushed Fullerton 
out to set a killing pace, the Maid trailing 
to reserve her strength for the fight in the 
stretch. The plan failed; Smuggler had 
Fullerton beaten at the half-mile, and the 
Maid was unable to give serious challenge 
in the stretch, Smuggler winning the heat 
and race in 2:1714. 


Race-track followers of the early days 


conceded that race to have been the hardest 
fought struggle engaged in up to that day, 
we are told, and the heats the fastest five 


consecutive miles on record. <A. stirring 
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SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 


description of the famous race was penned 
by S. T. Harris in Wallace’s Monthly. 
Writing of the fourth heat, where Marvin 
daringly pulled out of the pocket Harris 
said: 


“There they had Smuggler securely in 
a double pocket. Doble drove the Maid 
just fast enough to enable his helpers to 
keep up the pace and hold Smuggler in his 
disadvantageous position. All around the 
course till they swung into the home 
stretch was he thus kept safely a prisoner. 
They were coming home better than a 2:20 
gait. Suddenly Marvin pulled Smuggler 
back. The leaders, not dreaming of this 
piece of strategy, rushed on together in a 
close group. After they had passed, Marvin 
deliberately pulled Smuggler to the ex- 
treme outside and attempted to win the 
heat. His success seemed to be impossible. 
With almost any other horse, trotting at 
such a rate of speed, such a maneuver would 
have soured his temper or discouraged his 
resolution or staggered his gait so that he 
would have indulged in a heart-broken, 
maddened, fatal break. But not so the 
nicely poised, grandly determined Smug- 
gler. Instantly he resumed his wonderful 
stride. On he came to his adversaries, 
rapidly passing the astonished Lucille 
and the struggling Fullerton till he over- 
took the fleet-footed Maid and, rapidly 
outfooting her, beat her to the wire in 
2 minutes 1934 seconds.”’ 


SUGAR AND ATHLETICS 


HE discovery made at Harvard, that 

exhaustion causes a decrease of sugar 
in the blood, is discounted by The Lancet 
(London), which reminds its American 
colleagues that sugar has always been 
regarded as a corrective of fatigue. At 
any rate it seems to be soin England. This 
use of sugar is not so familiar on our side 
of the Atlantic. Anyway, asks The Lancet, 
what of it? It notes, somewhat super- 
ciliously, that the most entertaining func- 
tion of modern scientific discovery in 
applied physiology; domestic science, and 
the like is to find out why we do what we 
do. We know now—more or less—why 
we should eat cabbage; we know why a 
man can not run a mile as fast as he can 
run 100 yards, and can not hope to do SO; 
we have a rationale for loafing in the sun. 
We do not know why we use soap to clean 
ourselves with, nor how to wash woolen 
socks without shrinking them; science has 
addrest itself to these problems, but has 
failed to find a solution satisfying to the 
housewife. It goes on: 


No serious attention appears to have 
been given to the problems of why no one 
can eat rabbit daily and why a white silk 
shirt must not be dried in the open like a 
cotton one for fear it will go yellow. Still, 
much has been and more will be discovered, 
and we may expect in time a due recogni- 
tion by the public who are curious about 
dietetics of the renaissance of healthiness 
which emerged from the discovery by the 
Dutch of cabbages which would stand the 
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vinter. There has been going on the 
ynnual lamentation at the lack of interest 
shown. by the general public in the proceed- 
ngs of the British Association for the Ad- 
rancement of Science. The truth no 
loubt is in the first place that the public 
akes a great deal more interest in the 
Association than the Association thinks, 
vhile in the second place real scientific 
liscoveries leave the public moderately 
immoved, because they do not concern 
heir familiar activities. It is very good 
(0 know about the shape and balance of 
he earth, or why the ameba is of a more 
iseful size than the rhinoceros, and it is 
vonderful that mere man should be able 
0 find out such things, but these dis- 
overies do not make much obvious differ- 
nce to life, and most people would prefer 
» solution of the sock problem. 

_A naive contribution to the explanation 
yf our habits is recorded by Dr. 8. A. Levine 
wnd his colleagues at Harvard. They 
ound last year that some of the runners 
na Marathon (or marathon—they print 
fhe word indifferently, and it is a nice 
90int) who were particularly exhausted 
showed an abnormally low blood-sugar 
und symptoms comparable to those of an 
yverdose of insulin. On further analysis 
t appeared that exercise such as running 
irst somewhat increases the blood-sugar, 
out the percentage afterward drops, back 
(o normal, at which it remains until, in 
3ome individuals, a further fall appears 
ybout the time when they get profoundly 
ired. On a repetition of the race this 
year these observers confirmed their find- 
ngs, and got some of the runners to demon- 
strate that eating candies was very re- 
yiving when exhaustion began to appear. 

It is interesting to know that physical 
sxxhaustion is associated with a low per- 
sentage of sugar in the blood, and we are 
ed to wonder whether the same is true of the 
tired, sleepy state which supervenes when 
1 maximum discharge of adrenalin enables 
phe subject to have a really violent emotion. 

But the most curious thing is that neither 

the authors nor the subjects at Harvard 
seem to have been aware that the con- 
sumption of sugar in one form or another 
is very widely known as preventive and 
surative of fatigue. Those who believe 
that white lump sugar really is sugar and 
not some artifice of a deceitful manufac- 
turer will take it in that convenient form; 
others pin their faith on a bull’s-eye about 
the sixteenth hole; a long-distance cychst 
will start out with a long stick of barley- 
sugar in his mouth, and gradually incor- 
porate it; sugar-cakes are a sine qua non at 
un athletic tea-party. 
We almost suspect that the Harvard 
Marathonians have been taking advice 
ubout their diet from physiologists—a 
very dangerous thing to do—instead of 
from their mothers. However well science 
may explain diet it is apt to choose it 
badly, because it neglects the accumulated 
sum of human prejudices in the field which 
interests mankind more than anything 
else. 


A Local Mussolini.— 
NOTICE 

Angelo Tannuzzi, the chairman of the 
Italian politicians of Sharpsburg, and who 
is one of the big guns of the Democratic 
party. All other new politicians who made 
false propagandas against Walter P. Berner 
30 Angelo Iannuzzi was worrying about 
the propagandas and the election. The 
election turned in favor of Angelo lannuzzi, 
30 now he is smiling and laughing at his 
rivals and once more he is victor. Angelo 
lannuzzi.—Sharpsburg (Pa.) Herald. 
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Like a slap 


H had failed to land the job. 
He had wanted it as he had 
never wanted anything before—and 
the President had seemed to like 
him at first, too. Then—what was it 
he had said?—“Young man, per- 
sonal appearance is of primary im- 
portance in a successful business 
career.’’ What had he meant? 


* Oe * 
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FLORIDA BOOM’S EFFECT ON SHIPPING 


q “HE FLORIDA REAL-ESTATE BOOM, we read in 

such an authority as The Nautical Gazette, ‘has: given 

a decided fillip to coastwise shipping, and it may yet be 
that Florida will become one of our important maritime States.” 
“The inability of railroads to cope with the tremendous traffic 
into that State has attracted attention to ocean transportation,” 
go that the editor of this New York shipping journal has “been 
unable to keep track of the new steamship services to Florida 
and the vessels which have been chartered for the Florida trade.” 
He continues: 


Almost every day sees an announcement of a new service to 
Fiorida, and there are now additional steamers on the run 
between Gulf and Florida ports, a service by the Munson Line, 
an, increased Merchants’ and Miners’ coastwise fleet, new ser- 
vices from Baltimore and Philadelphia to Florida, and the trans- 
fer of the H. F. Alexander from the Pacific to this trade. 

Any manner of vessel will suit for the traffic so long as she can 
make the passage in a reasonable time. An offer has even been 
made to charter a popular transatlantic liner to be anchored off 
Miami to be used as a hotel, but this the owners have refused. 
Certain New York interests have arranged to purchase several 
ear floats upon which will be erected a superstructure divided 
into rooms and apartments and which will then be towed to 
Florida to provide houseboat homes to relieve the shortage of 
housing accommodations. The great demand is for building 
materials, and ships are being chartered for this trade as fast as 
they ean be secured. 

The enterprise of some of these ports is indicated in the case of 
Hollywood. With a vast building program planned, the pro- 
moters of the city were suddenly confronted with an embargo 
placed by railroad companies on building materials, because all 
the available hauling space was required for food and perishables. 
In order that work on the buildings might not be delayed 
the promoters went out into the open market and purchased 
ships. 

A freighter lying at Ostend, loaded with 18,000 barrels of cement, 
became the nucleus of the fleet, and another Belgian vessel was 
added, these to make a regular fifteen-day run between Miami 
and Ostend. Ocean-shipping facilities at Hollywood have been 
further increased by the purchase of a sea-going tug, five lumber 
schooners from the Lawrence Shipping Company of Rockport, 
Maine, as well as a steam freighter, the Itororo, to handle ship- 
ments of plumbing, inside trim, ete., from New York, and four 
barges to carry lumber from Gulf ports. The lumber schooners 
are the Tolina, the Esther K., Jere G. Shaw, Azua, the R. R. 
Goveen. Each schooner has a capacity of 750,000 feet of lumber. 
The four barges combined will carry two and one-half million 
feet of lumber. Dock facilities for this increased traffic have 
already been secured at the Southern port. Because of the suc- 
cess of this new route, orders have been placed for the transporta- 
tion of furniture for the new hotels and of food for the use of this 
resort during the peak tourist season now approaching. Thus, 
this four-year-old city has acquired the proportions of a full- 
grown port. 


The development of new competition in coastal shipping is also 
the subject of a long dispatch from Richmond to The Wall Street 
Journal. 'The Clyde Line has, of course, been for some years 
the main dependence for access to Florida by sea, but recently 
the Admiral Line, which has heretofore operated exclusively 
along the Pacific coast, ‘‘has thrown down the gauntlet to the 
Clyde Line by placing in the express service between New York 
and Miami its flagship the H. F. Alerander.”” Moreover, con- 
tinues the writer, 

In the first week of December, the American Line, subsidiary 
of the International Mercantile Marine Corporation, whose 
White Star, Red Star, and Atlantic Transport lines operate in 
the transatlantic lanes, while its Panama-Pacific subsidiary 
runs vessels between Atlantic and Pacific seaboards, will put 
the Kroonland on the Miami run with a weekly schedule. P. 
A. 8. Franklin, president of the International Mercantile Marine 
Corporation, states that his company may later build ships for 
this route. 


INVESTMENTS + AND » FINANCE 


In Virginia shipping circles this statement is thought to mear 
that ‘should the Kroonland show good profits from the winter 
business to and from Florida, the line will build tonnage espe. 
cially constructed for entrance into the port of Miami, now ae: 
cessible only to the modern Clyde liners which draw compara. 
tively little water and need not transfer passengers and cargo tc 


lighters.” 

The development of the Florida business has, we are told, 
brought the Atlantic Gulf and West Indies Steamship Lines. 
which owns the Clyde Line, back to prosperity after years 0! 
penury. The line’s operations in 1922 and 1923 showed large 
deficits. There was a fair surplus in 1924, and the first eight 
months of this year have already shown a net income greater 
than that for the whole year 1924. The possible competitior 
of the International Mercantile Marine is regarded in shipping 


circles as a serious matter. But, to quote the article in The 


Wall Street Journal: 


Local shippers, and shippers throughout the South generally. 
having seen the advent of competition, feel certain the Clyde 
Line, the first in the field, will not accept competition passively. 
and look for steps in the near future by the line and its parent 
company to cope with competition and consolidate its position. 
not only in the Florida business, but in West Indian business 
generally, which International Mercantile Marine Corporation. 
through its Panama-Pacifie Line, might invade with new tonnage. 
This line has already ordered one 22,000-ton liner for the route. 
and contemplates placing contracts for two additional vessels soon. 

What form these steps will take is problematical, but the best 
opinion leans toward the belief that a consolidation of coastal 
services in such manner as to give the Agwi, or Stone interests, 
an unbroken service from the Canadian border to Florida and 
the West Indies would be logical. 


ARGUMENT FOR HOLDING LIBERTY BONDS 


HILE, of course, many investors of moderate means still 

own the Liberty Bonds they bought during the war, it 
is believed that most small investors have disposed of them 
either because they needed the money or because they wanted 
to invest in something paying better. Wherefore, ‘Liberty 
Bonds and Treasury issues are now looked upon primarily as 
investments for banks or financial institutions.”” Mr. George 
T. Hughes is inclined to wonder whether this is really the 
correct view, and whether, after all, it wouldn’t be wiser for 
the small investor to keep the government bonds he already has, 
and even to buy more of them. Of course, nothing can com- 
pare with government bonds on the score of safety. But, 
continues Mr. Hughes in one of his Consolidated Press 
financial articles: 


It is the yield to which most people look when debating 
whether or not they shall sell their Libertys. This yield now 
for all issues is under 4 per cent., and so less than the savings- 
banks give. It is also argued that. when money becomes 
dearer bonds will sell lower, as, indeed, is the rule. Sav- 
ings-bank deposits may have a slight advantage over the 
Liberty Bond in point of return, but the bond, unlike the money 
in the bank, can always be realized upon without loss of 
interest. 

As far as the future of the market for Liberty Bonds is con- 
cerned there is good reason to doubt their sensitiveness to 
changes in the money rate. 

For one thing, through operation of purchases by the Treasury 
for account of the sinking-fund, the amount of outstanding 
Treasury and Liberty loans is steadily being reduced, and they 
are in such great demand because of their absolute security 
and instant marketability that many experts believe the long- 
term trend of government bonds will be upward at least until 
they sell on a 3% percent. basis. The argument for holding is 


better than that for selling even on the basis of price and yield, 
disregarding security. 


“LET THE BUYER DO THE WORK” 


ALES are being built up in this country 
») nowadays by the policy on the part of 
ellers of letting the buyers do the work for 
hem, we are told. According to J. C. 
Royle of the Consolidated Press, ‘‘fuller 
udvantage of the innate honesty and the 
aziness of the American buying publie is 
yeing taken now by merchandisers than 
sver before.’ As he explains: 


Scores of manufacturers are making a 

wractise of sending goods unsolicited on 
‘approval,’ or what amounts to consign- 
nent, to individual retail buyers with no 
nore assurance of getting back their goods 
yr the money than the fact that Americans 
ire instinctively honest and lazy. 
One Buffalo neckwear manufacturer, for 
xample, has flooded the metropolitan 
listrict with consignments of four neckties 
vhich he sends to a wide list, accompanied 
xy a letter asking the consignee if he likes 
ind wants the ties to send him a check for 
51.50 plus postage. If he does not want to 
my the ties, he is requested to send them 
yack. In many instances consignees have 
ent a check as less trouble than repacking 
the merchandise and dispatching it by 
yarcel post. This does not reflect on the 
juality of the goods. It simply indicates 
he desire of American buyers to take ‘‘ the 
sasiest way out.” 

Buyers have discovered that in the 
resent state of street and transportation 
ongestion, it is easier to write or telephone 
than to shop personally. The mail-order 
jouses have made such inroads into the 
Jusiness of retailers in all sections that the 
atter are adopting the methods of the mail 
alesmen. 

Grocers who formerly laid stress on the 
ash-and-earry plan of personal buying, 
10Ww are urging customers to telephone for 
heir dry-goods and groceries. This has 
1ecessitated a radical change in methods, 
jut the merchants declare they have found 
t distinctly worth while. 


FEWER PAUPERS 


“HE poor we have always with us, but 
at the present rate we will not always 
ye able to say ‘the same of the pauper. 
‘ederal statistics for the years 1914-1923, 
ummarized in the New York Times, 
‘disclose that while in 1914 there were 
11.5 almshouse inmates for each 100,000 
f population, there were only 71.5 for 
ach 100,000 at the beginning of 1924.” 
The following table shows the marked 
ogress made in certain States containing 
arge centers of population: 


Per 100,000 Population 


State 1910 1923 
BTOLI Aes. coke aictr sce lelete 195.4 138.5 
Aassachusetts...........-194.7 141.5 
BP MASTNG tart oral sichisltingdes dre: te ye 132 81.6 
EIEN Ee! sich ahe: cc Pisvely sails siete 169.5 114.2 
BELET EDV ATTACH a 0. 9) ous 19 Bi lonoiloi. + 125.3 89.6 


Widows’ pensions, improved sanitation 
nd medical care, as well as long periods of 
eneral prosperity and the increasing 
endency to acquire additional life insur- 
nce are said to have been factors in bring- 
ng about reduction in pauperism. Insur- 
nce has been a very large factor, according 
o Edward 8. Andrews of the Prudential 
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“Two 
incomes 


are better 
than one” 


Build both together 


The forward looking man builds up two 


incomes—one from his business or pro- 
fession, one from his bond investments. 
If he has been wisely investing his sur- 
plus, he will have an income from his 
securities to fall back upon should his 
business income fall off at times. The 
more carefully he has invested, the more 
dependable this income. 

Our offices in fifty leading cities are 
ready to help you build a second income 
through well-secured bonds. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


BONDS - ACCEPTANCES Offices in more than 50 leading 


SHORT TERM NOTES cilies throughout the world 
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DIAMONDS 


DIRECT by mail 


from Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s Leading Importers 
and Save 2O to 40% 


For over 50 years the house of Jason Weiler 
& Sons, of Boston, has been one of the lead- 
ing diamond importing concerns 11 America 
selling direct by mail to customers and dealers 
alike all over the world at worthwhile savings. 
Here are several diamond offers direct to 
you by mail—which clearly demonstrate our 
position to name prices on diamonds that, should 
surely interest any present or prospective diamond 
purchaser. : 
This one carat diamond 
is of fine brilliancy and 
eee latest, full-cut. Mounted 

\in latest style beautifully 

pierced and engraved 1r4-K 

solid gold ring. Send for 
s this diamond, make any 
comparisons you wish and 
if you can duplicate this 
one carat diamond ring 
elsewhere for less than $200.00 
send it back and your money 
will be returned at once without 
a quibble. Our price $145.00 


direct to you 


**The wearing of a diamond 
ring bespeaks prosperity 


iat 


lcarat, $145.00 


Ladies’ 
Platinum 
Diamond 

Ring 


$235.00 
$95.00 Fine, full cut blue-white 


Fine, full cut blue-white | diamond of exceptional 


diamond of rare brilliancy a, Soe SS 

in 18-K Solid White | Solid platinum ring, which 
set in 18 i is richly carved and ex- 
Gold ring beautifully | quisitely pierced in a 


pierced 7" $95.00 | c&cce ”°* * $235.00 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 


Ycarat ... $31.00 | lcarat .. .$145.00 
3g carat ... 50.00 | 2carats . . . 290.00 
Y% carat ... 73.00! 3 carats ... 435.00 


QoS 


Diamond & Sapphire Mounted Wrist 50 
Watch - = = = Very Special Value $42. 
41023 L.D. Four full cut, blue-white Diamonds of 
fine brilliancy—and four rich blue Sapphires set in 
platinum, The 18-K White Solid Gold latest style 
ee is Deeeuaty engraved. Dial is platinum 
nish. 17-Jewel guaranteed accurate 

movement ee $42.50 
Write for Free Catalog showing all the latest styles 
in. Diamond mounted White Gold and Platinum 
Rings, Bracelets, Bar Pins, fine Watches, etc. 
If desired, rings will be sent to any bank you may 
name or any Express Co. 

with privilege of exami- 
nation. Our diamond 
guarantee for full value 
for all time goes with 
every purchase. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS a 
CATALOG 
FREE ON 


“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS” 


This book is beautifully 
illustrated. Tells how 
to judge, select and buy 
diamonds. Tells how 
they mine, cut and 
market diamonds. 
This book, showing 
weights, sizes, prices 
and qualities, $20.00 

to $20,000, is con- 
sidered anauthority. 


aocesenee CLIP COUPON—FILL IN AND MAIL NOW -=s----- || 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


377 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
Diamond Importers Since 1875 
Foreign Agencies: Antwerp, Amsterdam and London 


Please send FREE Diamond Catalog 


Name 


Address 


City. State 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


Life Insurance Company, who is quoted 
as saying: 


An interesting and hopeful story might 
be told, if a survey could be made of the 
insurance policies purchased in recent 
years for the perpetuation of financial aid 
to aged or infirm persons who are depen- 
dent upon others for support. The normal 
son, or son-in-law, provides for the ‘old 


“folks”? and recognizes this care as a moral 


obligation. 
Realization that his death would mean 
the withdrawal of such support and con- 
sequent hardship to the dependents, the 
provider in thousands of instances has 
acquired a monthly income policy which 
provides sufficient funds for their support, 
thus resting assured that for five, or even 
ten years after his death the possibility of 
pauperism and the almshouse is remote. 


INTEREST RATES ON SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS 


N Ohio bank, a while ago, inaugurated 
a new kind of savings account, bearing 
a higher rate (5 per cent.) in order to meet 
the competition of building and loan asso- 
ciations. This fact leads The American 
Banker to observe that in the East, at any 
rate, bankers have for some time been 
thinking that the rate on savings deposits, 
generally 4 per cent., should be lowered 
rather than that new kinds of deposits 
should be inaugurated bearing higher inter- 
est rates. In the East, it is pointed out, 
the rate on savings is mostly determined by 
the mutual savings banks which do so much 
business in New York State and New 
England. Quoting further from The 
American Banker: 


The prices of investment bonds have 
risen so materially in the past three years 
that many bankers feel that at present 
3% per cent. would be an ample rate on 
saving deposits, and last summer several 
banks in the West did reduce interest rates 
to depositors, and in the Hast there was 
considerable talk among commercial bank- 
ers that 4 per cent. was too high and the 
rate should be reduced to 34% per cent. 
However, the rate of 4 per cent. was satis- 
factory to the mutual banks, and the com- 
mercial banks were not anxious to make 
any move without a reduction by the 
mutual banks. 

With the 4 per cent. rate it is impossible 
for banks to invest savings funds in Liberty 
bonds at present prices, and obtain any- 
thing much toward overhead and _ profit. 
However, mortgages offer a 6 per cent. 
investment, and the income from mort- 
gages has helped greatly to permit the 
continuance of the 4 per cent. rate. Sav- 
ing deposits have been increasing at a 
rapid rate through the year, and most 
bankers are thinking more of the time when 
interest rates should be reduced rather 
than of schemes for paying higher rates. 


A Chaser.—Cuairman or Banquar— 
“How long will you talk, old man?” 

Next Spraker—“Oh, five minutes.’ 

CHAIRMAN—“‘You couldn’t make it ten, 
could you? We want to clear the room for 
dancing!” —The Humorist (London). 


12 Ibs. 


Soars 


We want you to know of the fine 
products of Southern Mississippi, 
and if you will pin a dollar bill to this 
ad, and send name and address, we will 
forward you, postpaid, a package con- 
(PR taining 11% Ibs. paper-shelled pecans 
hi grown near 


Hattiesburg 


“The Hub City of Mississippi” 
Surrounded by fertile lands for diver- 
sified farming, raising fruits, berries 
and vegetables, Hattiesburg offers 
great opportunities—a favored land 
where you can live and prosper. Infor- 
mation on request. 


E. D. Philbrick, Sec’y 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Hattiesburg, Miss. 


—without a maid. _ Beautiful new 
Service Wagon SAVES 1000 STEPS, 
, sets or clears table easier and quicker. 


ees for, dealer’s name and FREE 


OOK ~‘Entertainin Without a%® = 
Maid.’?” COMBINATION PRODUCTS Go. 
Dept. L-11, Cunard Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


TOURS to BUROPE 


66days 


Address 


TOURS DIVISION~ 
110 E.42©°ST. New York lity 


> 


f nal, 


Come to Daytona Beach where winter is softenec 
into a northern spring. Enjoy the world’s finest 
beach. Boating and fishing on the Halifax anc 
Tomoka Rivers. Golf, tennis, lawn bowling, roque 
and all kinds of outdoor recreation. Best accommo- 


dations. For booklet address, Daytona Beact 
Chamber of Commerce, 204 Chamber of Com. 
merce Building, Daytona, Florida. 


DAYTONA BEACH 


Pel Oe Weel DRA 


Appeals to the Heart 


Read what critics say about 
Mabel Wagnalls’ new book— 


THE LIGHT IN THE VALLEY 


“Enthralling story of devotional motherdom.’’— 
Hudson Maxim, the inventor. ‘Appeals to something 
inherent in every man and woman.”— Washingtor 
Post. “Story of an American girl, Anna Willis 
Wagnalls, who rose from poverty to prominent place 
in the world of intellect.”” — New York Heralc 
Tribune. “‘The book should help every struggling 
young woman and encourage every mother in he: 
holy ministry to her children.”"—Rev. W. C. Bitting 
Second Baptist Church, St. Louis. 


I2mo. Cloth. 225 pages. $1.50, net; $1.64, post-paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New Yor! 


PRACTICAL RADIO 


4th Edition—Revised—Enlarged 
By Henry Smith Williams, M.D., LL.D. 


Latest and best information about con i 
operation. Shows you how_to make pon Gwar Gee ak 
utilize newest appliances. Contains official list of U. $ 
Radio Stations. 440 pages. Illustrated with sketche: 
showing aerials, hook-ups, receivers, radio frequency 
amplification, ete. r2mo. Cloth. $1.75, net; $1.89, post-pat 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave., New Yor! 


a 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


ovember 11.—The Jugo-Slavian Govern- 
ment has apologized to Italy for the 

recent amnti-Italy demonstrations in 
- Jugo-Slavia, announces Premier Musso- 
lini of Italy. 


ovember 12.—The British monitor sub- 
marine M-1, with a crew of sixty-eight 
aboard, is lost off the Devonshire coast. 


ovember 13.—The body of Tut-ankh- 
Amen is unwrapt, and experts estimate 
that the Pharoah was fifteen years old 
when he died. 


Dispatches from Syria report that Damas- 
cus is bombarded again by the French, 
at the end of an all-night battle in 
which rebel forces, led by Hassan-el- 
Kharrat, attacked the city. 


Marshal Chang Tso-Lin orders all his 
troops to withdraw to Manchuria, says 
a dispateh from Tokyo, which adds that 
the withdrawal will probably avert 
civil war in China. 


November 14.—Following the sinking of 
the submarine M-1, with a loss of 
sixty-eight lives, prominent people in 
England advocate a ban on the use of 
submarines. 


~The Allied Ambassadors’ Council de- 

_ eides to begin evacuation of the Cologne 
bridgehead on December 1 and to end 

Allied control over the civil administra- 
tion of the Rhineland at an early date. 


November 16.—Druse forces attack 
Jedeideh, a village in Syria, and defeat 
the defending Christian inhabitants, 
with a combined loss of 200 men. 


November 17.—While Beirut, Syria, is 

reported in peril of capture by the 
Druses, the French are said to be 
negotiating with Sultan Altrash Pasha, 

leader of the rebel Druses, for peace. 


DOMESTIC 


November 12.—The Italian Debt Com- 
mission agrees to settle Italy’s war- 
time obligation to this country by a 
payment of $2,407,000,000 in sixty- 
two years. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad’s train, known 
as the ‘‘ Mercantile Express,’’ running 
from St. Louis to New York, crashes 
into the rear of another passenger 
train near Plainsboro, New Jersey, 
and ten people are killed. 


November 13.—Representative John W. 
Langley of Kentucky, who was re- 
elected to Congress during his trial, 
and Milton Lipschutz of Philadelphia, 
will have to serve terms in the Atlanta 
penitentiary and pay each a fine of 
$10,000 on charges of conspiring to 
violate the Prohibition law, rules the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
at Cincinnati. 


November 14.—Governor Sorlie of North 
Dakota appoints Gerald P. Nye United 
States Senator to succeed the late 
Edwin F. Ladd. 


D. S. Stephenson, former Grand Dragon 
of the Indiana Ku Klux Klan, is found 
guilty of second-degree murder, in 
connection with the death of Madge 
Oberholtzer of Indianapolis. 


November 17.—President Coolidge an- 
nounces that the American position 
on the submarine question is the same 
as it ‘was in 1921, when it favored re- 
stricting use of the submarine but not 
eliminating it. 
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bought it without toud™ 


“$6.25 DOWN !--that was all I 
aid to have my Hoover delivered. 


Each day I put away a few cents. 
By the end of the month I had 


enough to meet the small pay- 
ment. And now it’s mine—all 
i for!’ No wonder her hus- 
dis proud of her. In fact, she’s 
> proud of herself. And 


fe 


For she has found 

Lu Hoover her complete 
home-cleaning servant. It beats 
her rugs—and she’s discovered 


eating. Youcan prove 
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Us 
ty 
£9¥ ] 
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z 
this, too*...) It sweeps her rugs, 
electrically. It suction-cleans, and 
\ does all her “dusting.” It saves 
t of her time and most of 
ner labor. Her rugs wear 
longer, and how beautiful 


touching your savings. 


e HOOVER 


It BEATS .... as it Sweeps as it Cleans 


* O PROVE RUGS NEED BEATING: Turn over a 
corner of a rug; with the handle of an ordinary table- 
knife, or something of equal weight, give the under or warp 
side 15 to 25 sharp taps and watch the dirt dance out from 
the nap depths onto a piece of paper. Feel the destructive 
character of this grit. This is the dirt your present cleaning 
methods have missed, and that beating has dislodged. Correct 
use of The Hoover causes this embedded dirt to be vibrated 
tothe surface bythe rapid, gentle beating of the Hooverbrush, 
as powerful suction lifts the rug from the floor and draws 
all the beaten-out, swept-up dirt into the dust-tight bag 


— 


N 


- 


o£ Jaa @ Be Vag 20) 5 © OM FAN YX, } ea SS a CAN TONG Ont 
The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 
Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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These Ten Mighty Minc 
Could Study in Vain for Ten Lifetims 


—their collective intelligence would not be sufficient to fully master and assimilate all of the knowl 
contained in this one amazing book. It is the world’s greatest reference work. No book on earth contair 
much knowledge comprest and ready for instant use—all in one plain alphabetical order, ready to answer > 
little child’s simple question or your own perplexing and intricate one. One man can hardly even conceive the vast: 
of its contents; no ten men could ever master its sum total of knowledge. No subject of human interest is excluded from 
scope—Literature, Art, Music, Electricity, Medicine, Law, Manufacturing, Grammar, Advertising, Shipbuilding, War, Pe 
Politics, Religion, Statesmanship, Baseball, Automobiling, Engineering, Architecture, Science, Mathematics, Speech, Philosc 
—anything—everything you can think of is included in its range. No one can ever know it all but one can have it all at his elbow 
instant use in this remarkable book. It has cost over $1,450,000 to produce it—you may have it now at only roc per day for a short t: 


In these days of intense specialization in one particular branch of a subject Besides its exact scientific record of fundamental truths in various branch 
or art, it is often impracticable for a man to master much more than his own knowledge, this surprizing volume will elicit the wonder and admiration of 
profession or business. But no man wants to be in ignorance regarding any of the children and family for its pictures and explanations of the wonders and ma: 
nay Hive the morld’s knowledge concentrated ins single volume. Vourmay knowin of the land, the sea, the sky, and of man’s handiwork as witnessed in the we 
r . wor rle ) ntra a 2 . ay Kt a as ° abi i i 
an instant—and know authoritatively—the exact “what, when and why”’ of any progress. If your children could get the habit oe eee i volume 
query which may arise in your business, professional or social life. You need it, your would reach maturity liberally grounded in the world’s knowledge. It is the wc 
home needs it — your family, especially the children, will always benefit by its use. greatest book of reference for the home, the office, the school. 


WHAT A SUPERB CHRISTMAS GIFT IT MAKES! 


The STANDARD DICTIONARY has received the unqualified endorsernent of hundreds of leaders of thought and actio: 
over the globe. A great army of the nation’s leading men have already exprest their_highest respect and_admiration for this ~ 
derful book, Among hundreds who praise it and recommend its use are: Andrew Carnegie, Cardinal Gibbons, Hudson Mas 
Some Interesting Facts Brander Matthews, U. S. Commissioner of Education P. P. Claxton, W. H. P. Faunce, S. Parkes Cadman, George 

é { McCutcheon, George Ade, John Wanamaker, Elbert H. Gary, Jack London, Samuel Gompers, Archbishop Ireland, etc. 
About this Wonder Book | 


‘ Poss | United States Military Academy, West | United States Commissioner of Educa- | William Penn Charter School (Fow 
Over 380 editors and specialists Point, N. Y., Edward S. Holden, Librarian: tion, Philander P. Claxton:—This | 1689), Philadelphia, Pa., Richard M. J 


were employed in its compilation “There is no single book of reference so useful je Ge fail S disti LL.D., Head Master: ‘‘It is the greatest I 
and it took almost four years to and so accurate as the Funk & Wagnalls great work can not fail to be a_ -stinct the bible alone excepted, the world has 
complete. Standard Dictionary.” contribution to English scholarship. seen.”’ 


It cost over $1,450,000 to produce 


—most expensive book published. 

It defines over 453,000 living The Funk & Waenalls 
vocabulary terms, thousands more 
than any other dictionary. Nearly 


3,000 pages. 


' @ @ 
It is the only Dictionary having 
all of the information within its q 
pages in one alphabetical order—an 
immense time-saving feature. 
€ 


The only Dictionary that gives 
exact information and dates of 
events under the heading of history, 
biography, and geography. 

The only Dictionary that includes, 
wherever possible, specimens of 
celebrated paintings from the 
brushes of the world’s greatest 
artists. 

The only Dictionary that gives 
7,500 separate Lists of Synonyms, 


Over 3,000 Large Quarto Pages—over 60 Full-Page Illustrations—More Than 7,000 Text Illus- 
IT IS MORE THAN Soy arsiniecr ad 7 seabelany ee thousands more than any other pent eu Editors and 
pecialists— eaders for Quotations—32,000 Illustrative Quotations—28,500 Synonyms and 

100 DICTIONARIES IN ] 


Antonyms—31,00@ Historic Events Chronologically Arranged—65,000 Proper Names—One Vo- 
cabulary Order—Latest New Words. ¥ 


Most Authoritative Dictionary Only 10c per Day 


Covers the Following Subjects 
and Many More Besides 


i z c J am Agriculture Literature J = 3 
and discussions of more than 23,500 ‘Anatomy Mathematics Six months after publication 75,000 $3.00 per month makes this De Luxe 
synonymous terms. : Anthropology | Medicine copies had been sold; it is the dependable Volume yours. It cost us millions—you 
The only Dictionary that gives Archeology Militarism tl creat a wa ie f io Caer : : yi 
AetonumaablNcarivmeroo: aEath cae € ilit authority in a ranches of the United may have it in its finest binding, for 
/ nyms, esi 2 Architecture Mining Gtates o . ‘ 
are given. ; , me Motor Boating | ~¢2tes Government, in Courts of Law, in only roca day—$3.00 per month, 
Contains: 32,000 illustrative quo- Netouony Nieeasstts the leading Universities and Colleges and $45.00inall. See below. 
Hane ieee Bai alga ag Go ae ees ‘Aviation Wiome in the ae Schools. In Commercial life 
page, for immediate reference to the Bese pal ing Nee ee ave h pareed is popularly BCCORs 
author's eneliacwandinnseaoERthe Biblione DOS nized as the one dictionary that never fails. 
word. Bi , PEE ey flan 
The only Dictionary that presents Hr aaa Rassisianes A Necessary Work 
a Consensus of Correct Pronuncia- Botany Osteopathy I eee 
tion by the decisions of a Commit- Gateamics Dada to every home and office, because it is 
tee of eventichve Experts from ae Ghemnisies, Badlosouly not merely a ‘‘word-book,” but a re- : 
‘ ing : ie eon gnapiiattions ° Ghess Psychology pository of practically all human bs 
COMERS he ee er orate Commerce Photography knowledge; there is scarcely a t 1S on er 0 
WOR ea OIG hone oe Decoration Phrenology guestion that can be asked 
Rien ae na tt y N. a ARNE Engineering Physical Cul- Anais wonderful vol A F 5 
_F he New Scientific Economics mre ha tful volume We will place this truly marvelous volume in 
Alphabet; second, in the text-book > : 11 “4 wi 
Alp : , in the text-book Blectricity Poetry ee neg eS er erie home or office for a ten day examination upon re 
ve : F 3 , satisfyingly - i ; nm 
, In its making the active coopera- Tepid Printing canimele WD oN ee of only $2. We will pay all carriage charges. If iti 
ice the Gaited Ee lier Finance Railroading satietactouy tos any reason, you may return it at our exp: 
ment was secure: hrough authorita- EF a aise We Wi i 
7 Sa ae aa a ee ootball Sseibenn refund your money, and you will be under no ot 


Foreign Words | Sociology 
and Phrases | Sports 


A Most 


tion whatever. If you find that it will be as great a help tc 


Secretaries of its great Departments . : 
as it has already been to thousands of busy Americans and tha’ 


or by the Departments themselves. 


- par is Geography Tennis i i H z ; 
eee AE Ne Sa te eae Geology heated Beautiful PR ae it, you may send us $3.00 a month until $45 i 
wieterical Bouctruction in or d Felsen Gift bain 

etorice SVEN EE te ebrew an neosophy 5 

The garin picGauaey that makes Jewish Terms | Union Labor 1 Superb Lim> FUN z 
Be ansiee foc of eee, Baer War Words | Book mee Bind= | lben, goes sisealoucth oteec at en 

Ree 8 RB , nsurance ‘ reless Teleg- ing. Bible Paper. eine x 3 a 
: Latest and most up to date vo- Irrigation “raphy For the price ena Herewith $2. Please send me for examinati 
cabulary, including all war words. Labor Yachting i : e charges prepaid, one copy of the Funk & Wagnalls N 

All universities and colleges lo- Law Zoolary above you will receive Standard Dictionary in one volume, Bible Pap 
cated. “- 


the finest edition of the 
STANDARD DIcTIONARY 
published. It is printed on 
genuine Bible_ paper, and 
bound in full flexible Jevant 


bound in Full Flexible Limp Levant Leather (a 
free). If the book is unsatisfactory, I may returt 
within ten days. If I keep it, I agree to pay $3 
each month thereafter until $45 in all has been pe 


Contains over 7,000 de.nitive 
pictorial illustrations. 

The New Standard contains exact Magnificent 
dates of births and deaths of promi- ¢ 
nent persons. 


nt, Limp Morocco, 
Leather Binding, full gold edges, 


1 : ‘ : . 2 morocco leather. C " NGME Dh. RNs ee OE ee oF 0 asl) oleae eile ban 
The New Standard contains sixty beautiful colored illustrations, pon or write en poe : 

full-page illustrations, some in over and many other features of and at least have the Spleen fof Street. wc. eee teens 

forty colors, excellence, combine to make I . 


examining this superb example of 


this a superb gift book. the bookmaker’s art. 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Weather Permitting.—Personally we fa- 
yr clean football, but we ean’t have it on 
uddy days.—Dallas Morning News. 


Beat a Drum.—It’s no fun to suffer in 
lence unless you first make noise enough 
attract observers.— Vancouver Sun. 


Why Not Sniffing Parties?—An odor 
as been added to natural gas at Little 
ock, Arkansas, to make escaping gas 
electable-— Texarkana Four States Press. 


Stage ’em Indoors.— 
-OLICE WILL BE ORDERED 

TO STOP PUBLIC SHOOTINGS. 
—Headlines in the Albany (N. Y.) 
Knickerbocker Press. 


Switched Around.—‘‘So Bill was ar- 
‘ested last night for being drunk and driv- 
ing without lights.” 

“Yes, Bill was lit up and the ear wasn’t.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Just for a Change.— 
SCHOOLS WILL 
OBSERVE WEEK 
OF EDUCATION 
— Headlines in the Santa Ana (Cal.) Daily 
Register. 


Domestic Note.—Tracuer (seeking to 
point out the wickedness of stealing )— 
‘Now, if I were to put my hand in some- 
one’s pocket and take out the money in it, 
what would I be?”’ 

Tommy—‘‘Please, Miss, you’d be his 
wife.’—The Sydney (Australia) Bulletin. 


Social Surgery.——A number of Mrs. 
Durham’s lady friends surprized her at her 
home on Fourth Avenue last Friday eve- 
ning with a miscellaneous shower. 

The guests were entertained with a mock 
wedding, after which Mr. and Mrs. Dur- 
ham opened the guests.—Three Forks 
(Montana) Herald. 


Striving for the Touch.—The professor 
had asked time and again for the students 
to put more personal touch in their themes, 
so one of the papers which he received ended 
thus: 

“Well, professor, how are the wife and 
kiddies; and, by the way, before I forget 
it, could you lend me five dollars?” — 
Penn Punch Boul. 


A Mild Offense.—When the storm had 
blown over and the remnant of the court- 
martial counted its casualties, Maj.-Gen. 
Charles P. Summerall, president of the 
court; Maj.-Gen. Fred W. Sladen, and 
Brig.-Gen. Albert J. Bowley had been ex- 
eused from further duty on the ground that 
they had preached hospitality toward the 
defendant.—From a report of the Mitchell 
court-martial in a Washington paper. 


Hee-Haw!—A__ well-known __sipolitical 
leader in the Middle West completed a 
full course of study in veterinary surgery, 
but never practised. He branched out 
into politics. During a campaign his 
political enemies referred to him with 
mingled sarcasm, and scorn as “the Vet,’ 
and one day at a heated debate one of them 
asked, ‘Are you really a veterinary sur- 
geon?”” ‘Why do you ask?” queried the 
quick-witted politician. ‘Are you ill?” — 
Everybody's Magazine. 
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PERFORMANCE that counts 
a On the New York Central Lines in the last ten 


years we have increased our investment in equip- 
ment (locomotives and cars) by $312,000,000- 


And many millions more have been spent for 
better and more extensive facilities for the hand- 
ling of traffic, 


So great has been the resulting improvement in 
freight service since the period of Government 
operation, that our business patrons find they 
need to carry smaller inventories of raw materials 
and merchandise. They are insured against costly 
traffic delays. 


With less capital tied up in goods in transit and 
in storage, costs of production and distribution 
have been correspondingly reduced 


The dependability of New York Central service ~ 
_ is an asset to every community on our Lines, as 
well as to shippers throughout the United States 
_who market their goods in the great trading area 
served by this railroad system. 
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El 


A masterpiece in leather—a work of art that 
every man can own and enjoy. Worn by 
men who appreciate the finer things of life. 


Most Styles $10—Che Easton Style §-130 


| Tre FLlorsuem SHor Company, (Chicago 


Rees 


Tho Diplomat—a three- 
fold wullet made of im- 
ported chocolate pig-skin, 
Wearable. Beautiful. 
Priced at only $2.50. 


A 


You buy new clothes. Each 
morning you put on a fresh 
collar. But the same pocket- 
book is with you always. Every 
day it serves as your personal 
treasury. . How long is 
it going to keep its original 
appearance with the kind of 
wear that you give it? 

For years—if it is stamped 
“Amity ! 

This mark is the assurance of 
long and faithful service to your 
wealth. Amity pocketbooks are 
made only from the finest of 
leathers culled from the tan- 


<a TILL 


neries of the world. Their beauty 
mellows with age. And they 
keep their original shape far 
beyond the allotted life of the 
average pocketbook. 

Give your money the consid- 
eration it deserves and at the 
same time add a touch of suc- 
cess to-your appearance. Buy 
an Amity pocketbook. The store 
you patronize will show you a 
style to suit your taste, at a 
price that is surprisingly reason- 
able. The Amity Leather 
Products Company, West Bend, 
Wisconsin, 


if stamped fi iM ITY its leather 


re you fair to your money? 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Continued 


Fashionable Bow-wows.—The police dog; 
isn’t the only one that came from Germany, 
to America. 'There’s the hot dog.—Van- 
couver Sun. 


Fairy Vestments.—POCKETBOOK— 
Lost in 5¢ and 10e store, containing week’s 
wages and laundry. Liberal reward: 
512 Wabash av.— Ad in an Atlantic City 


paper. 


A Successful Translation. — Touristr 
(paying his bill)—‘‘Well, I’m square now.” 

Hore, Kurper—Yes, sir, and I hope 
you'll be round again very shortly.”— 
Berlin Weqweiser. 


Met His Match.—First Foorpap—“T 
held up a poet last night.” ; 

Seconp Foorrap— “Har! har! 
That’s a joke.” 

“Joke! It cost me a dollar.’”’— Life. 


har! 


A Rambunctious Dam.—The plaintiffs in| 
the case claim that the dam at the de- 
fendants’ power-house on the Androscoggin 
River backed into their cellars thereby 
damaging same.—From a news. ittem in a! 
New Hampshire paper. 


Plenty.—The wedding march was played. 
Mrs. J. Douglas Wallop and Mr. James H. 
Gretsinger, of Cape May, sang ‘‘O Promise 
Me” and just before the appearance of the 
bride “I Love Three.’”—Princess Anne 
(Md.) Marylander and Herald. 


A Chivalrous Thought. — Tracnpr— 
““Vou’ll have to remain with me for an hour 
after school closes.” 

Bossy—‘‘I don’t care on my own ac- 
count. But ain’t you afraid you'll get 
talked about?’’— Western Christan A dvocate. 


Balm for the Fallen.—‘‘There’s a man 
outside who wants something to eat.’’ 

“Give him some doughnuts and coffee, 
Jane.” 

“He seems to have seen better days, 
mum.” 

“Poor fellow! Then let him have a 
finger bowl, too, Jane.” — Boston Transcript. 


Restful Motors.—About six o’clock in 
the evening a Tyrrel taxi, turning out on the 
Hamilton Road to pass a rig turning right 
into Mohawk Street, crashed head-on into 
the car of Jack Brillinger. Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Brillinger and Mrs. M. Smith were 
severely injured, and were removed to the 
hospital, both cars suffering severely, the 
engines having interlocked through the 
force of the smash. They were reported 
this afternoon to be resting easily.—From 
a news ttem in The Toronto Mati and 
Empire. 


An Editor’s Woes.—Professor Phelps re- 
lates that when he was a boy he used to set 
type on a religious journal which became 
noted for its typographical errors and mis- 
placed paragraphs. One day, in the col- 
umn “Ministers and Churches,’ there 
appeared in the proof ‘‘Lillian Russell will 
wear tights this winter.”’ How it got there 
noone knew. The editor in disgust crossed 
out the line and wrote “such is life!’’ on 
the margin. When the paper appeared it 
contained among the news of the clergy, 
the item about Miss Russell, followed by~ 
the editorial comment “such is life!”— 
Boston Transcript. 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


saunter.—‘A. N. O.,” Pelham, N. Y.—Who- 
ver derived saunter from Sainte Terre either drew 
o his imagination or from folk etymology, and 
ik etymology is notoriously misleading. There 
; as much justification for the Sainte Terre 
erivation as for King John’s surname, which was 
jackland, rendered Sans Terre. One who was 
ithout land was necessarily a wanderer, com- 
elled, like George Croly’s Salathiel, to perpetual 
randering. For this story, see “‘Tarry Thou Till 

Come,”’ published by the Funk & WaGNALLS 
JOMPANY. 

Dr. Skeat, who was sadly put to it when he tried 
0 explain the origin of the word, gave us a very 
iteresting presentation of its early usage, but 
sft us high and dry as to the origin except in so 
ar as he declared the term is from Anglo-French 
auntrer, to venture forth, and told us that it 
ecurs in the ‘‘Year Book”’ of the eleventh- 
welfth year of the reign of King Edward III. 
yr. Henry Bradley in the English Philological 
ociety’s ““New English Dictionary on Historic 
-rinciples’’ comes out flat-footed with the state- 
nent that the term is of obscure origin. He says 
ts unequivocal history begins with the mention 
yy Skinner in 1667. 

In its original sense, the word meant ‘‘to 
neditate over, ponder, muse,’’ and therefore it 
yas an abstract term and continued so to 1600, 
erhaps later. From about 1625 the word was 
ised to designate what is termed to-day ‘‘ca’ 
annying’’; in other words, ‘‘dawdling over one’s 
vork,’’ and therefore “idling or acting in an 
ndecisive way.’ From this we derive “to move 
azily,’’ and ultimately got ‘“‘loitering,’’ which is 
ractically ‘‘traveling indolently with frequent 
ntermissions or lingering idly along one’s way.” 
Funk & Waaenauits New Standard Dictionary 
lerives the term from the Old French s’adventurer, 
‘to expose oneself to danger, jeopard, hazard.” 
Thus, an adventurer was ‘‘one who freely and 
vithout compulsion or charge went to the wars.” 
fe was a ‘‘freebooter”’ or a ‘‘boot-haler.’’ This 
s according to Cotgrave (1611). 

Nothing available traces the term from the 
toly Land. There is one possible excuse, how- 
ver, for the derivation suggested, and that is that 
he people who started to go out _to the Holy 
sand took several years to get to Palestine and 
everal years to come back, and so they were 
aunterers. King Richard I of England was in 
10 hurry when he set out on the Third Crusade. 
dis preparations began in 1187, but he did not 
each Jerusalem until 1192—five years later. 


scientific, scientifical—‘ J. G. C.,’’ Cedar 
Rapids, la.—The distinction between the suffixes 
ic and -ical is often one without a difference. In 
many cases adjectives in -ical do not differ, except 
uphonicajly, from corresponding forms in -ic; as, 
ymbolic, symbolical. In some cases the words are 
lifferent in sense; as, politic, political. In many 
“ases, especially where the form in -ic is used as a 
ioun, the adjectival form is exclusively -ical; as, 
nusic, musical, but scientifical is a variant form of 
cientific, the form preferred by the dictionary. 


trespass.—‘‘T. L.,’’ Minneapolis, Minn.—The 
vord trespass both as a noun and as a verb is 
yronounced with the accent on the first sylable— 
res’pass. 


Vaticanus.—‘‘ A. H. N.,’’ Westerville, O.—The 
wrigin of this name is uncertain. Some claim that 
t comes from a vanished Etruscan town called 
Vaticum. The Vatican has been the _ official 
‘residence of the Popes of Rome since the four- 
eenth century. 


what price glory2—‘C. E. F.,’’ Rowayton, 
Jonn.— The expression what price? is an En- 
poh idiom that has been traced back at least 
fty years, and with the sense of ‘‘what is the 
vorth of—?’’ it is still current to-day. It is to 
ye met in Emerson’s “Signor Lippo,’’ chapter 14: 
‘What price you when you fell off the scaffold?”’ 

It means also ‘‘ What odds? What do you think 
f? How much? etc. Inan issue of the ‘‘ Cigarette’’ 
‘or November 26, 1898, there occurs the following 
riticism of a young blood of the time: ‘‘ Ain’t he 
fone on saucy colors, eh? What price the green 
ind red?’’ In Whiteing’s ‘‘John Street,’’ vol. 
|, ch. 9, there occurs ‘‘ What price grammar? It 
lon't seem to teach people to keep a civil tongue 
n their head.’’ The last is a classic Anglicism. 
We find also in the issue of ‘‘Free Lance’’ for 
April 13, 1901, a wail from a traveler who evi- 
lently sensed the horrors of the Prohibition 
Amendment, for he wrote: ‘It’s all very well to 
egislate with regard to pure beer, but what price 
sure wine?”’ 


aie Ce ty Bardstown, Ky.—The word 
ampant is pronounced ram’/pant—first a as in 
at, second a as in final. 


“mn” R. R.,” Pittsburgh, Pa.—The word their 
s incorrectly used in the example you give. 
Some one is singular and therefore the possessive 
yronoun used must be singular too, and since no 
sender is specified, the masculine form should be 
ised. The sentence should be written, ‘Some one 
who forgot to sign his name .. .” 
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weproot lloors 
that Speed Construction 


inall buildings fromhomesto skyscrapers. Massillon Bar Joist Floors 
are economical to build. Can be constructed in coldest weather 
without increased cost. Facilitate plumbing installation. Write 
for booklet and discuss Massillon Bar Joists with your architect. 


THE MASSILLON STEEL JOIST COMPANY, Canton, Ohio 


Plants at Canton and Massillon, Ohio. Sales Offices in all principal cities. 
Canadian Manufacturing and Sales Agents: Sarnia Bridge Company, Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 


MASSILLON 


BAR earene Fanon JOISTS 


Two Bars Topand Bottom »» Solid Steel Welded Joints 


Trim and Gracefu 
down to her FEET! | 


ea LING by that subtle 
charm of grace; lithe and vigorous 
instinctively 


of step—the world 
ADMIRES such women. 


What a contrast is the woman who 
limps along in stiff-arched, bone- 
distorting sorry makeshifts for shoes— 
every step a TORTURE! 

Take your feet out of bondage! Free your 
circulation! Wear GROUND GRIPPER 
SHOES and you'll regain your alert, buoyant, 
free-flexing foot action. You'll find them a 


revelation of COMFORT, coupled with an 
elegance of style that will please you immensely. 


In the event no authorized Ground Gripper agent 
is accessible to you, write to the factory direct. 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE CO. 


Incorporated 


91 Linden Park Street Boston, Mass. 


Before you do another 
thing, send fora FREE 
COPY of our _ book, 


“What You Should 
Know About Your 
Feet.” 


. ee : 
round (;ripper 
The Most Comfortable 


S H O ES Shoe In The World 
For Men Women and Children 
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The Pacific Northwest 


First in yield and quality of A 
whealt—and many other crops = 


it 

MU BB RE SB BRAD STE 
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The cities are clean, up- 
to-date and beautiful 


They came and grew 


work hard, and enjoy life more 


This is the better Homeland—a finer 
place to live and bring up children 


with the country! 


Nine-tenths of the adult population out here 
came to the Pacific Northwest from other 
states. 

They came in search of larger opportunity 
and better, happier ways of living. 

They stayed because they found them. 


They make a better living 


These people have proved that this great, 
rich, swiftly growing country offers a better 
chance to get ahead. They found that here, 
as elsewhere, hard work is the price of 
success. But they found, too, that here, if 
anywhere, the rewards of working, planning 
and saving are rich and sure and lasting. 
Their incomes are higher than the average 
for the country. Their bank savings have 
trebled in 10 years. More of them own 
automobiles. More than the average own 
their homes. They have resources that pro- 
vide 50 per cent more than the national 
average for the education of their children. 


They enjoy life more 
The Pacific Northwest is one of the most 
beautiful of homelands. 
The mountains, seaside, woods, lakes and 


streams are the daily playgrounds of the 
people. 
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The climate is pleasant and invigorating. 
In some sections roses bloom almost the 
year round. The health rate is highest in the 
United States. 

And all the advantages of modern Ameri- 
can life at its best are found here. The cities 
are clean, up-to-date and beautiful. Schools 
and colleges are unexcelled. The things that 
make life finer and better are not lacking. 


There is a place for you 


The Pacific Northwest is growing swiftly. 
In the past twenty years population has 


_ doubled. Ocean commerce has increased 500 


per cent, the number of farms 118 per cent, 
the value of industrial products 800 per cent. 

The Pacific Northwest offers you the op- 
portunity to grow with it—to share its 
prosperity and. success. 


Send for this free book 


What other families like yours have found 
in the Pacific Northwest is described in the 
free booklet, ‘““The Land of Opportunity 
Now.” It tells the things you want to know 
about the states of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana and Wyoming. It is free, 
Sign and mail the coupon for it now. 


“The Chicago Burlington & QuincyRR. 


“The Northern Pacific Ry. 
‘The Great Northern Ry. 


Where people play hard, as well as 


OREGON WASHINGION | 


To live next door to beauty like th: 


Almost ideal conditions have made the Pacific 
Northwest famous for its fine dairy cows 


FREE 


Descriptive Booklet 
and Photo-Travelog 


2, 


|, e ™ Pacific} 


Meth Crk Ky 


ies 


LAND 


MAIL er 
this coupon / 
for both 


Booklet contains 32 pages of interest- 
ing, authoritative information — fully 
illustrated. Photo-Travelog consists of 
scores of beautiful photographs— an 
absorbing pictorial tour of the Pacific 
Northwest. Mail the coupon to 


DEVELOPMENT BUREAU 
DEPT. 21-D 
BURLINGTON RAILROAD BLDG, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Name ne 
Street 
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